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It is seldom for her real sins that Turkey suffers. 
Punishment comes in the long run, but invariably the 
occasion is some triviality which ought not to have 
brought about a catastrophe. Europe would have 
condoned the long centuries of misrule in Crete, and 
massacres innumerable went unpunished ; but a few 
Cretan bashi-bazouks happened to shoot a few Eng- 
lishmen — professional soldiers all of them — and 
straightway the Turks were evicted from the island. 
Events are moving on the same familiar lines in Mace- 
donia. Nobody troubled about the abominations last 
December, when whole villages were officially flogged, 
the men tortured, and the women outraged by the 
score under the eyes of the Pashas. The victims 
were only natives. But now a Russian Consul 
has been killed. It was not an official mur- 
der. The Turkish authorities are absolutely inno- 
cent, and the late M. Stcherbina appears to have 
behaved with more energy than discretion. His 
assailant was a private soldier, who was wreaking a 
private vengeance. But the Sultan is called upon to 
pay a tremendous indemnity. He is to send 20,000 
troops to punish the clansmen of the Consul’s murderer, 
and, to crown all, he is required to build an expiatory 
chapel. No one insisted on expiatory chapels for the 
Armenians. We do not pretend to be sorry for the 
Sultan. He deserves his fate, even if it falls somewhat 
blindly. But it might be wished that Europe would 
exhibit a nicer sense of the proportion between crime 
and punishment. 





Tue week has seen a considerable increase of 
alarm in Vienna, and therefore in Europe. The severe 
measures which Russia has imposed by way of punish- 
ment for the murder of her Consul at Mitrovitza are 
held to mean that the Czar is at length losing patience. 
To be sure, the Turks have given the world no reason 
to suppose that they are in earnest in the business of 
reform—quite the contrary. But, after all, there is very 
little that they could do at present, even if they 
were acting in good faith. The Bulgarians regard the 
Austro-Russian reforms as utterly worthless, and will 
not stop their work of protest. The Albanians, on the 
other hand, are bent on opposing any reforms what- 
ever. Such a situation gives the Turks an excellent 
pretext for postponing the civil reorganisation of the 
Macedonian provinces, and for filling the country with 
troops. It may be true, as we were told on Thursday, 
that the Bulgarian leaders in Macedonia have decided 
not to attempt a general rising this year. But that 
news hardly alters the gravity of the situation, for the 
same authority adds that a ceaseless guerilla warfare 
will be maintained. While that can be kept up there 
can be no approach to the tranquillity which alone could 
make reform possible. The climax may be postponed, 
but if these tactics are followed, the state of Macedonia 
must steadily go from bad to worse, until sooner or 
later the catastrophe arrives. 

THE correspondent of the Z7mes in Constantinople 
has made himself responsible for circulating a horrible 
story about a massacre of Moslem peasants by Bul- 


garian rebels. It is said that the women and children 
of a certain village were murdered indiscriminately 
and that their corpses were mutilated in the most 
abominable way. The Bulgarian ‘‘ Committee” is not 
a scrupulous or a merciful organisation, but one would 
like better evidence than the 7Zimes offers before 
crediting such a tale as this. The TZimes gives no 
details. It mentions neither the name of the village, 
nor the date of the occurrence, nor the authority for 
the story. A charge so stated can neither be confirmed 
nor contradicted. And who in Constantinople can 
have known of this affair? Let us suppose that 
the Zimes correspondent got the tale from some 
consular report. The Consul presumably derived 
his information from the Turkish officials. The 
mere fact that he reports an incident as he heard 
it at secondhand is worthless, unless we know what 
steps he took to test the story. There are so few 
Europeans in the interior of Macedonia, and their 
movements are so restricted, that little can be known 
about the real facts of the situation, even in Con- 
stantinople. If the story, however, should turn out to 
be well founded, it is not an argument for strengthen- 
ing the rule of the Turks—impotent as this tale would 
prove them to be even to protect their own adherents. 
It is an argument for autonomy under a strong 
European control. 





Tue first reflection which comes into one’s mind 
in reading Lord Cromer’s report ‘‘on the finances, 
administration, and condition of Egypt and the 
Soudan in 1902” is one of deep gratitude that a terri- 
tory which had so long been reduced by misgovern- 
ment should, thanks mainly to British exertions, have 
been restored to prosperity and contentment. The 
second reflection is a sadder one: what countless 
blessings would have been conferred, what countless 
miseries would have been averted, if another Cromer 
had during the last ten or fifteen years been 
High Commissioner in South Africa, another Viceroy 
in India, and last, but not least, yet another Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in the heart of the Empire! For Lord 
Cromer is a true lover of peace and economy. He has 
patience and foresight; he has preferred gradual 
improvement, gradual reduction of debt, gradual re- 
mission of taxation, gradual development of the 
country, to those showy schemes and adventures which 
glitter for the moment and attract popularity, though in 
the end they almost invariably lead to domestic 
troubles and financial embarrassments. 

THE present report is of a peculiar interest because 
in it Lord Cromer takes the opportunity ‘‘ to review at 
some length the principal financial events of the last 
twenty years.” The moment, as he says, is opportune 
for such atask. In the first place, the improvements 
which have been effected in Egypt since 1882 have been 
rather fiscal than administrative. During the first half 
of the period the Administration was struggling against 
the debts and difficulties left by the old régime. Not 
till 1890, z.e., twelve years after the Commission of 
Inquiry of 1878, was Lord Cromer able to report that 
‘‘after a long struggle, during which the future sol- 
vency or insolvency of the country remained doubtful, 
financial equilibrium was secured,” Since then, 
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the fear of bankruptcy having been removed, 
reform became possible, and now Lord Cromer 
is able to report that the reorganisation of the fiscal 
system is practically complete. Customs duties have 
been simplified, and, with the exception of the duty on 
tobacco, have been reduced or abolished. The Corvée 
has been practically done away with at a cost of over 
£400,000 a year. The land tax has been reduced by a 
still larger amount, and its assessment improved. A 
number of small but oppressive internal taxes, such as 
the sheep and goat tax and weighing tax, have 
been put an end to. The navigation of the Nile 
has been freed. Railway, postal, and telegraphic 
rates have been reduced, and the yield of all three 
services has been increased. Forty per cent. has been 
taken off the salt tax ; and finally—to omit many minor 
reforms—the octroi duties have been suppressed, the 
two remaining municipalities of Cairo and Alexandria 
having been freed from octroi by the Budget of 1903 at 
a cost of about a quarter of a million. This last act illus- 
trates the justice and wisdom of Lord Cromer’s adminis- 
tration, for, after spending large sums on the relief of 
the small farmer and the improvement of irrigation, 
it was only right that the urban population should have 
relief. Now that the Egyptian Government is turning 
its attention to administrative reform we may hope 
that the system of local government—more particu- 
larly in the larger towns—will be built up on broad and 
wisely-laid foundations. The introduction of a sound 
and suitable system of local self-government into 
Egypt is a task which demands the most earnest and 
sympathetic statesmanship. 


Mr. Morey has made two speeches to his con- 
stituents this week. At Montrose, on Monday, he re- 
plied to the taunt of the Zzmes that no alternative 
Government could be suggested which would have any- 
thing like the energy the present Government displays, 
and remarked that he could not discern in the Opposi- 
tion the elements of any Government which would 
be worse than this. He repeated his opinion that 
the war ought to have been avoided, and that it 
was due to ‘‘mismanaged trifles.” On the sub- 
ject of Ireland he welcomed the Land Bill, and ex- 
pressed a natural pleasure in the reversal of 
Unionist policy. ‘‘ Ireland,” he remarked, “fixes her 
own place in our party programmes.” He quoted Mr. 
Wyndham’s disparagement of a peddling policy, and dis- 
cussing the relations of the Land Bill to Home Rule, 
he argued that the settlement of the land question 
would certainly be an enormous step along the road to 
Home Rule, but that it would be a mistake to mix up 
Home Rule and the present Bill. 


Tue figures with which Mr. Morley inked in the 
financial situation were carefully chosen and were pre- 
sented in a broad and masterly fashion, absolutely free 
from exaggeration. The increase of expenditure, the 
increase of debt, the price of Consols, the income-tax, 
the rising cost of the breakfast table, are all subjects 
which a thoughtful audience can appreciate, and Mr. 
Morley was evidently determined to make the taxpayers 
of Scotland realise the load which war and militarism has 
placed upon their shoulders. He pointed out that even if 
Mr. Ritchie relinquishes eight millions in his coming 
Budget, the net increase of taxation since the Conser- 
vative Government took office in 1895 is no less than 
thirty-ninemillions. Of this four millions (at least) repre- 
sents the permanentannual chargeon the additions to the 
National Debt created by the war. The remainder is 
caused mainly by enormous additions to military and 
naval expenditure. After his speech at Montrose Mr. 
Morley was reminded that a community increasing in 
wealthand population must expect and be ready to spend 
more. But Mr. Morley had a complete answer. He 
showed that ‘‘this vast increase of expenditure is out 
of all proportion to the increase in population and 


national wealth.” What are the facts? ‘‘ Your 
military and naval expenditure has doubled in ten 
years, whereas your population has only grown from 
38 millions to 42 millions. If the population had grown 
in proportion to the enormous augmentation of expendi- 
ture the population would have been 76 millions by this 
time!” It is extremely difficult, of course, to measure 
wealth, and the most favourable of the standards which 
Mr. Morley applied showed that national wealth had 
not advanced one-third as rapidly as the cost of what 
is called ‘‘nationalinsurance.” Our readers, thanks to 
Lord Welby, are weil informed upon the details of 
national finance and will be able to understand the 
great services which Mr. Morley has conferred upon his 
countrymen by showing from indisputable facts and 
figures, the old but forgotten truth that the greatest 
interest of labour is peace—and peace coupled with 
economy. 





On Wednesday Mr. Morley spoke at Brechin. 
He drew attention to the figures given by Mr. Cham- 
berlain and Lord Selborne at the Colonial Conference, 
figures that justify to the full the opinions expressed by 
Mr. Morley as to the relations between the colonies 
and the mother country, though those opinions were 
scouted at the time. After all the adulation of 
the last few yéars, it is mow admitted that 
the colonies will do very little to help us with 
the burdens of defence. ‘‘I have always thought that 
the colonies, from their social, economic, and political 
conditions, could not be looked to by rational and pro- 
vident statesmen for a serious contribution to the share 
in our national burdens. I said years ago, and very 
severely have I been reproached ever since for having 
ever said it, that in this idea that you are going to get 
other shoulders than your own to bear this increas- 
ing burden, you are chasing a bubble.” Mr. Morley 
reminded his constituents of the language used about 
the war as a mission on behalf of the natives and of 
the caution he uttered in his election address. His 
scepticism has of course been amply vindicated by Mr. 
Chamberlain’s recantation of his charges against the 
Boers, as soon as those charges had served their 
purpose, and by his statement that he is powerless 
to interfere with the treatment of the natives in the 
Transvaal. With the hypocrisy of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
attitude we have dealt elsewhere, but it is an 
amazing confirmation of everything Mr. Morley and 
other Liberals said in 1899. Mr. Morley condemned 
Mr. Balfour’s! anguage to the magistrates, language 
that he rightly described as a licensing ‘‘ scandal,” 
and alluding to the question of labour representation, 
he quoted with approval Mr. Barnes’s strong declara- 
tion in favour of peace. 





Ir is pleasing to observe that even Imperialist 
financiers are beginning to discover that Imperialism is 
financially disastrous. In a letter printed in the 77zmes 
of last Wednesday, Sir Edgar Vincent, whose autho- 
rity on these matters will hardly be questioned by 
Tories, points out that ‘‘two-thirds or more of any 
great future war must be raised upon our national 
credit,” and that ‘‘ financial standing is of analogous 
importance to the number of our ships and of our 
battalions’; further, that ‘‘in one respect it is 
of greater importance . . . . for credit cannot 
be improvised or created under pressure.” From 
this point of view Sir Edgar takes stock in a business- 
like manner of the present position of British credit, 
and he finds that, comparing to-day’s prices of Govern- 
ment stocks with the averages of 1895 to 1808, 
‘* Consols have tallen 21 per cent., whereas the largest 
fallin any foreign security is less than 5 per cent. ; 
French and Russian securities are practically at the 
same prices as in 1895-8; there has been a consider- 
able rise in Italian stocks.” Dismissing in a few words 
the contention that the fall in Consols is due to the 
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automatic reduction in the rate of interest, this eminent 
authority remarks that ‘‘ the blunt facts are that in 1899 
the British Government could raise money at 2} per cent., 
whereas at the present moment were war to break out 
they would have to pay considerably more than 3 per 
cent. for any large amount. There has been no similar 
change in the financial ability of France, Germany, or 
Russia. Therefore, compared with these countries, we 
are financially weaker than we were.’’ Such are the 
results of the policy of the magnates, Mr. Chamberlain 
and Lord Milner. Sir Edgar Vincent thinks, or appears 
to think, that the war was inevitable, though Sir 
Edward Clarke or Mr. Hayes Fisher’s successor might 
enlighten him on that point; but he concludes his 
letter by urging the ‘‘ expediency of adopting a policy 
which will restore the country at as early a date as 
possible to the financial level from which we have 
fallen.” The malcontents appear to have found a 
valuable new recruit. aia 

Tue Irish Nationalist Convention, under the 
guidance of Mr. Redmond and Mr. O’Brien, has 
taken a much more kindly view of the Land Bill than 
Mr. T. W. Russell’s followers had done. The Conven- 
tion has decided in effect that it is a very good bill—to 
amend. It has given the Parliamentary Party a free 
hand to fight the objectionable clauses of the bill, while 
welcoming it in principle. Mr. Davitt urged the more 
democratic course—that a second Convention be called 
to decide whether any alterations which Mr. Wyndham 
may make are adequate. Father Humphreys urged 
the rejection of the bill. Neither speaker found any 
considerable support, and the official resolution was 
carried with virtual unanimity. 


WE drew attention a few weeks ago to an interest- 
ing letter in which Miss Werner exposed certain 
fallacies into which Mr. Chamberlain had fallen on the 
subject of the part Kaffir women play in agriculture. 
Miss Werner showed conclusively that Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s notion of Kaffir civilisation reposing on feminine 
slavery was quite untrue to life. A still more interest- 
ing comment on this account is furnished by the Cape- 
town correspondent of the Manchester Guardian in a 
letter printed in that paper last Monday. The corre- 
spondent quotes the remarks of a Scottish missionary, 
a Mr. Ross, who, referring to the convention which 
excludes women from all operations that have to do with 


cattle, deplores the waste of all this energy which is 
allowed to lie idle : 

“ Again and again have I tried to persuade natives who 
had no sons, or whose sons were at work, to get their wives 
and daughters to help them with the oxen, to lead them or 
drive when ploughing has to be done. The answer always 
was, ‘It’s not our idea, and we cannot approve of it.’ One 
man, who had no sons but three strong, grown-up daughters, 
tried it, because he was a Christian aid so far eivilised as 
to be independent of native opinion. He had to give it up, 
as it was counted a public scandal, and various native men 
remonstrated with me for supporting him in such conduct.” 

Mr. Ross mentions that the ‘‘ merest child knows that 
no woman has anything to do with sheep, cattle, or 
goats,” which is scarcely complimentary to Mr. 
Chamberlain. It is certainly a curious picture, Mr. 
Chamberlain reproaching himself for allowing the 
Kaffirs to shift the hard work on to the shoulders 
of their wives, and the missionary trying to persuade 
them to allow their wives to take a hand with the oxen. 


At Tuesday’s meeting of the annual conference of 
the National Union of Teachers, held at Buxton, Sir 
George Kekewich, the late secretary to the Board of 
Education, was presented with an illuminated address 
testifying to the ‘skilful, faithful, and genial dis- 
charge of duty which to the end of his term of 
office made him a_ benefactor to the children, 
a friend to the teachers, and a _ pilot of 
educational reform.” We all know how after thirteen 


years of service this particular pilot was dropped, 
and a Mr. Morant came aboard briskly to take 
his place. When Bismarck was dismissed the 
young Emperor, it will be remembered, made 
him a duke, and presented to him an oil painting of 
his Imperial self. Mr. Balfour, however, in his haste to 
rid himself of an enlightened and capable official, 
forgot to render him even this poor semblance of cour- 
tesy. It was, of course, unnecessary to make Sir 
George a duke, for this was not the sort of recognition 
Sir George desired. But Mr. Balfour might surely have 
brightened his retirement by giving him a reproduction 
of the famous photograph in which the Prime Minister 
is shown playing the pianola. Nothing of the kind, 
however, was done. Indeed, in his reply to their 
address, Sir George informed the teachers that from the 
moment he walked out of the Board of Education in 
October until now he had received no word of thanks 
from the heads of the Board of Education or from his 
Majesty’s Government— the Government, as it has been 
described, of all the virtues and most of the Cecils. 
Sir George is, however, now unmuzzled. He gave a 
strong and thoroughly just criticism of the Education 
Act, and dealt in vigorous language with its sectarian 
unfairness. Afterwards the conference passed, with 
only a few dissentients, a resolution utterly condemn- 
ing the London Education Bill. 


Mr. Hayes Fisuer’s friends are treating him very 
unkindly. Hehas been extremely ill-advised and un- 
fortunate; he was the subject of some rather sharp 
remarks from a judge, and he felt himself obliged to 
resign his office in the Government. His admirers 
would be wise to drop the matter. Instead of that, they 
are trying toelevate him into a saint. Sir Joseph Law- 
rence calls his conduct ‘‘ quixotic,” and someone else 
thinks it will be an example for other public men. We 
sincerely hope it will be, not an example but 
a warning. The Government have certainly turned 
the emergency to good account. The place of the 
negligent company director is taken by one of the ablest 
men on the Unionist side of the House. We regret 
Mr. Elliot’s acceptance of the office because we are sorry 
to see him formally identified, at a time when party ties 
are rather relaxed, with a Government of which he has 
been a very useful critic. Mr. Elliot, amongst other 
things, has spoken in favour of the recall of Lord Milner. 
But the Government are certainly to be congratulated 
on the change. et 

THose who remember the active part Professor 
Goldwin Smith took in opposing Home Rule will read 
with interest his comments in the Zoronto Sun of April 8. 
Professor Goldwin Smith adheres to his former adverse 
opinion of Home Rule. He still holds, quite mistakenly 
as we think, that any scheme giving Ireland a subordi- 
nate Parliament is impracticable. He foresees constant 
disturbance and friction. ‘‘ All proposals of a federal 
tie are hopeless. Confederations, like Constitutions, 
are not made, they grow, and the hour of their growth 
is that in which the centripetal, not the centrifugal, 
forces rule.” Professor Goldwin Smith is thus as 
hostile as ever to Gladstonian Home Rule. On the 
other hand, he evidently feels that he cannot, consis- 
tently with the doctrine of nationalism he has preached 
during the South African War, acquiesce permanently 
in a system which defies the national will of Ireland. 
He is therefore driven to the alternative of complete 
independence. ‘“ National and Parliamentary Union or 
Independence—the real choice lies between those two. 
Seeing how things have gone, what the House of 
Commons has done, and how strong a spirit of 
nationality this protracted struggle has developed in 
Ireland, the Bystander believes that at present he would 
be prepared to votefor independence. He would do it 
in the hope that a peaceful parting might lead hereafter 
to free and perfect union.” Our opinions are, of course, 
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not Professor Goldwin Smith’s, for we think there 
is nothing impracticable in Home Rule within the 
Empire, but this article marks a very interesting and 
unexpected development of views in the President of 
the Canadian Branch of the Unionist organisation 
of 1896, 


Ir might have been thought that the Irish Land 
Bill, the Scotch Licensing Bill, and the London 
Education Bill would (with the Budget) have ex- 
hausted the controversial programme of the Govern- 
ment for this session. But Mr. Walter Long, speaking 
in Northamptonshire on Tuesday night, promised ‘‘a 
sweeping reform of our local taxation system”! This 
is a task for which the bucolic genius of Mr. Walter 
Long is hopelessly inadequate, and if he is well 
advised he will concentrate his mediocre energies upon 
the simplification of the present wasteful system of 
valuation and assessment. 


Tue stars in their courses continue to aid the 
revival of Liberalism in Germany in view of the 
approaching elections. A revolting murder of a 
private soldier at Essen by an officer whose exalted 
notions of military etiquette had been offended has 
evoked an outburst of feeling even in high Conserva- 
tive circles, and has, of course, swelled the current of 
protest against the reaction of which military despotism 
is a characteristic symptom. Not less significant of 
the movement of popular feeling is a protest against the 
selection of an overwhelming majority of clerics by the 
Centre Party in Wiirtemberg to the exclusion of 
Catholic laymen. For theGovernment, which has thrown 
itself into the arms of the Centre, the revival of the 
Treves school controversy is another embarrassing in- 
cident. It will be remembered that Bishop Korum 
issued some weeks ago a pastoral urging the with- 
drawal of Catholic children from the public schools—a 
step which produced such an outcry that the Govern- 
ment was compelled to intervene, and the circular was 
in a half-hearted fashion withdrawn. Now, however, 
the clergy of the diocese are urging parents to avenge 
the slight to their pastor and boycott the ‘‘ godless 
schools ” under penalty of the refusal of absolution. If, 
as is probable, the Government calls upon Bishop 
Korum to repudiate the acts of his over-zealous 
clergy, a breach between the Centre and Count Buelow 
is more than likely. On the other hand, the fears of 
the Government as to the consequences of the return of 
the extreme Agrarians in undiminished strength are 
reflected in the measure stiffening the provisions with 
regard to the secrecy of the ballot. By reason of the 
terrorism which the landowners were able to exercise 
in rural districts they secured, it is estimated, about 
thirty seats in the present Reichstag, which will at the 
coming elections pass into the hands of one section 
or another of the progressive forces. 


Tue late debate on the Dreyfus case (writes our 
Paris correspondent) has not created through the 
country a strong emotion. Public opinion is athirst 
for political peace, and newspapers take more interest 
in the feasts prepared at Marseilles and in Algeria to 
greet M. Loubet, the first President to land on the 
African coast, thanin interviews discussing the features 
of the Rennes trial. Everybody believed that M. Jaurés, 
in his speech, would give an unknown and decisive 
proof of Dreyfus’s guiltlessness. The false memorandum 
annotated by the German Emperor, of which he 
spoke during two days, was not an unpublished fact. 
Therefore the great mass of the electors, accus- 
tomed to the idea that the Dreyfus case had been 
closed, not only by the pardon accepted by the 
prisoner, but also >y the general act of amnesty 
moved by the Waldeck-Rousseau Ministry, remained 
unshaken. This state of public opinion, and the vote 
by +83 Deputies against 75 of an order of the day 


expressing the wish that the Dreyfus case should remain 
a judicial question, ought to have convinced M. Combes 
that the country wished, at least, to enjoy peacefully 
its Easter holiday. M. Combes, who is always in 
earnest, cannot understand this longing for an armistice. 
The expulsion in nearly all the departments of the 
members belonging to male non-authorised religious 
orders, the closing of all chapels opened without the 
Prefect’s approval, M. Revoil's, late Governor of 
Algeria, unforeseen resignation—all these events 
annoy a country which would like to concentrate 
all its energy on a_ trade whose progress is 
revealed by all the monthly statistics, and all its 
imagination on the President’s tour in Algeria and the 
reception of King Edward in Paris. The real satis- 
faction with which the news of this Royal visit has 
been received in all political circles is the best proof of 
the sincere friendship of the French peopie towards the 
English nation. This welcome would not be quite so 
hearty if King Edward were accompanied by Mr. 
Chamberlain ; everybody here still believes that this 
statesman is the only one who wishes a war between 
his country and ours. 


Tue case of Michael Gotz has ended, so far as the 
judicial proceedings go, in a complete defeat for the 
Russian Government. It will be remembered that this 
Socialist exile, who happens to be, by reason of his 
wealth, one of the chief supporters of the Russian 
revolutionary newspapers which are printed abroad 
to be smuggled across the frontier, was arrested in 
Naples and charged with complicity in the murder of 
the late Minister Sipiaguine. The accusation was 
simply ridiculous, because M. Gotz had been out of 
Russia for over a year before the murder took 
place. The trial, which has been reported very 
fully in the Morning Leader, showed that the 
Russian police had absolutely no evidence to offer. 
They must have known that M. Gotz was innocent, 
but they had made up their minds to seize him some- 
how, and the only means was to charge him with some 
crime on which he might have been extradited. Fortu- 
nately public opinion in Italy was vigilant, and, largely 
owing to the action of the Socialists, the affair, instead 
of being hurried through in a corner, excited popular 
indignation. The Ministry which carried through the 
arrest of M. Gotz with every circumstance of 
illegality, if it ever had any thought of sacrificing 
a brave man to political convenience, has been 
saved from itself by the action of the Left. 
The incident will act as a check to the activity of the 
Russian police in Europe. It has also served, by one 
demonstration after another, to show that European 
sympathy is with the men who are fighting the Russian 
autocracy. Ifthat sympathy is comparatively impotent, 
at least it can secure to these exiles their right of asylum 
in free countries. 


Tue cold weather which we have been experiencing 
during the week is not really so unjustified by pro- 


babilities as the sufferer is apt to imagine. The fact is 
that we have been rendered susceptible by the much 
more remarkable spell of warmth which preceded. 
Last month was absolutely the warmest March on 
record, the previous record holder being the March of 
1859. The average mean daily temperature for April 
is 44° F., and the mean daily temperature in London 
during the week has so far (z.e., until Thursday) been 
above 40°, so that we have not really sunk very much 
below the average. The immediate cause of the 
present cold is the strong and persistent north-westerly 
wind which prevailed to the west and south of an 
exceptionally large and well-marked cyclone moving 
slowly eastward over Scandinavia and Northern 
Europe. This wind has resulted in the expeditious 
conveyance hither of large volumes of cold dry air 
fresh from the ice of Greenland, 
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THE BAGDAD RAILWAY. 


T a first glance there is something in the idea of a 
railway from the Bosphorus to Bagdad to 
captivate the imagination. We have heard so much of 
the beneficent miracles which great continental rail- 
ways have worked in Siberia and in Canada, that our 
natural bias is to meet this great Asiatic adventure 
with a friendly and expectant welcome. To restore to 
Mesopotamia its prehistoric glory, to develop the land 
which the Turk has wasted and depopulated, to sow 
the desert with wheat and build again the granaries 
which fed the Roman world, and with it all to found a 
settled civilisation that must in the long run tame the 
Kurds and bring peace with prosperity to the 
harassed Armenians—that is the programme 
which the fancy conjures up, and Faust in his 
last moments could hardly have contemplated a more 
alluring piece of spade-work. It needs no memories of 
Bagdad to colour its romance. But there is a curse in 
Turkey which even a railway cannot escape. The 
Mesopotamian line has nothing in common save cost- 
liness with the Siberian and Canadian precedents. 
These were patriotic works which two self-reliant 
peoples undertook for their own development. This 
will be a foreigner’s venture imposed partly by corrup- 
tion, partly by diplomatic pressure on a country in- 
capable of working out its own salvation or of safe- 
guarding its economic interests. When a foreign 
company builds a railway in Turkey it does not count 
upon profits. It exacts from the Porte a substantial 
guarantee in the shape of interest on the capital it 
expends. From the moment that backsheesh and the 
Ambassador have secured the concession it has no 
furtherinterest in the prosperity of the line it has projected. 
It earns its kilometric guarantee by laying its rails, and 
it is a matter of indifference where theyrun. And so 
it happens that railways in Turkey may shun the towns, 
avoid the markets, and head straight for the deserts 
and their destination. The Bagdad railway is no 
exception to the rule. It will not run through the 
wheat-growing districts of Mesopotamia. It will not 
touch the industrious Armenian region. It makes 
straight from Konia through the wilderness to Bagdad, 
for the very intelligible reason that the wilderness is 
flat and can be crossed with a minimum of engineering 
effort. It will be quite as profitable to scare the wild 
asses as to carry cereals—the kilometric guarantee in 
both cases is the same. In point of fact, the German 
railway, to quote from the report of the Vice-Consul, 
Mr. Waugh, traverses a ‘‘ sparsely-populated district,” 
where ‘‘the prospects of passenger traffic” are 
“very poor.” Indeed, if the company looks for any 


. gain at all, it will be from the petroleum which it expects 


to find somewhere among the ruins of Nineveh. The 
profits of the undertaking will not come from its 
earnings. They will be found by taxation. Instead 
of adding to the wealth of the Anatolian peasant the 
railway will increase his burdens, and the farmers of 
the wheat districts, left derelict and isolated, will pay 
tithes to maintain the line that carries our Indian 
mails through the desert. It is like so many other 
Turkish enterprises in which the cosmopolitan financier 
finds a vent for his “‘civilising mission,” simply an 
arrangement for wringing dividends from an overtaxed 
and an inarticulate peasantry. The Moslems of Anatolia 


may not suffer from the physical cruelty which gives the 
Christian populations of Turkey a first claim on our 
sympathy, but they share to the full the oppression and 
the poverty which are the lot of every race which Abdul 
Hamid misgoverns. The economic tyranny which is 
due to the exploitation of the East by the West is 
already a fertile source of anti-European feeling in 
Turkey. This railway must deepen the indignation of 
intelligent Turks. It serves no Turkish interest in 
time of peace. In time of war it would be the high- 
road by which legions of Ottoman troops would move 
to crush a hopeful rising or to meet a liberating 
army. 

Clearly, then, the Bagdad Railway is no humane 
adventure. From the English standpoint it has as 
little to recommend it on commercial grounds, It is 
not a genuine business undertaking—in the opinion 
of the competent expert of the Smyrna-Aidin line it will 
not pay for a hundred years. Only the most valuable 
sort of goods, one imagines, would bear the cost of 
transport for any great distance on this railway, and in 
importing these, it appears, from Mr. Waugh’s memor- 
andum, that the German merchant who books at through 
rates overland will enjoy an advantage over his 
British competitor. But in the main the building 
of the railway must depress foreign trade, since 
its kilometric guarantee can only be found by increasing 
the Customs. What the British merchant may gain, 
therefore, by quick transport to the interior, with its 
sparse populations and undeveloped markets, he will 
lose in the Custom-house in his dealings with the more 
civilised inhabitants of the coast towns, who are always 
likely to be his best clients. If we embark upon this 
undertaking we are serving not our “ civilising ” 
mission, nor yet our commercial interests; we are 
simply binding ourselves to extort unearned profits 
for a group of bondholders. It matters little 
in this connection whether the railway is a 
genuinely international concern or whether it will be a 
predominantly German venture. On the whole, when 
we remember that the Anatolian Railway and the Swiss 
and Austrian capitalists are likely to act with the 
Deutsche Bank, it appears probable that the German 
group will hold 50 per cent. of the capital, and nomi- 
nate fourteen of the thirty directors as against our 
25 per cent. and our eight directors. But in any event 
we are binding ourselves to support a syndicate 
composed of the same elements which dragged 
us into the Venezuelan complication. No foreign 
undertaking can hope to succeed in Turkey with- 
out diplomatic backing. The Jewish gentlemen 
who had sold trinkets to the late Sultan’s 
harem exacted payment only by sending the French 
fleet to Mytilene. This Bagdad Railway will not reach 
the Persian Gulf without the aid of the same methods. 
Every question in Turkey is a political and an inter- 
national question, and if we join this partnership we 
shall find that we have embarked on a complicated duel 
with Russia over the not quite inactive body of Turkey. 
If we act loyally with Germany we shall be drawn, as 
we were drawn in China and Venezuela, into a policy 
which is not our own—the policy which was inaugurated 
when the Kaiser invoked the blessing of Heaven on 
his host the Sultan, while the streets of Constanti- 
nople were being hastily cleared of the victims of 
the Armenian butchery. And if, on the other hand, 
we discover too late that our interests diverge from 
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hers, then instead of following her in supporting the 
Sultan we must compete with her in courting him. 
For in all the questions which the policy of the new 
line and the extortion of its guarantees are bound to 
raise, Turkey will be the ultimate arbiter. We shall 
become suitors where we should be dictators ; we shall 
bind our hands with entanglements where they should 
be free to enforce our prior obligations to the peoples 
of Turkey ; we shall acquire a vested interest in the 
stability of an empire whose continuance is incom- 
patible with civilisation. 

But, after all, this question of the Bagdad Railway 
is only part of a larger topic. The demands of the 
extremer school of Imperialists have been ably stated 
in a competent if somewhat arid book by Mr. H. J. 
Whigham, who has recently visited Persia, the shores 
of its Gulf, and the regions round Bagdad, on behalf of 
the Morning Post (The Persian Problem. I\sbister 
and Co., 12s. 6d.) Mr. Whigham would have us go 
to Bagdad because a Bagdad railway must affect the 
trade and the politics of the Persian Gulf. He would 
have us annex, or at least control, its terminus at 
Koweit. To secure that terminus he would subsidise, 
or ‘* protect,” or govern the wild tribes of the Arabian 
interior. And, again, to secure the Persian Gulf, he 
would have us embark in earnest in further enter- 
prises within Persia itself. To capture its trade we 
must build one railway more from some Persian port to 
Teheran. To secure that railway we must police it. 
And if that should prove difficult, then with ruthless 
logic Mr. Whigham would partition Persia. It is well 
to have this programme stated so frankly. It is an 
intelligent deduction from its premise, and if it is also a 
reductio ad absurdum, then so much the worse for the 
premise. We are to challenge Russia by helping Ger- 
many to go to Bagdad, and then we are to rob Germany 
of her profits by governing Arabia—‘‘ The British,” 
says Mr. Whigham, ‘ are undoubtedly more 
fitted than any other Europeans to govern the Arab ” 
—and annexing the better half of Persia. And 
why are we to do all this? Because these are ‘‘ the 
simple steps that are necessary to check Russian 
advance.” At last, then, we can see the Bagdad rail- 
way in its true perspective. Ifit were the prime interest 
of the British Empire to sell cotton to the Persians, if 
we were willing to build another Uganda railway in 
this part of the world which would not even serve to 
export niggers to the Rand, if we were ready to go to 
war to drive Turkey out of Arabia and to keep Russia 
out of Persia, then clearly the Bagdad adventure would 
have a motive. In fact, we shall do none of these 
things. When Russia is ready to ‘‘advance” in 


Persia we shall bluster and protest and retire 
as we did in Manchuria, and then we _ shall 
discover too late that our Bagdad line has 


ceased to serve us because we cannot afford to 
hold its outposts anditshinterlands. Butif we are not 
prepared to go to extremes in our obstruction to a 
Russian advance, then the railway will merely serve as 
the monument of an impotent ambition. Fortunately 
we have other work in the world besides obstructing 
Russia. We have commitments and responsibilities 
which make the fate of Persia a secondary considera- 
tion. An embarrassed revenue and an inefficient army 
will serve as a useful clog. There is no risk of the 
adoption of Mr. Whigham’s megalomaniac programme. 
The risk is rather that, without any intention of fol- 


lowing his policy to its necessary consequences, the 
Government may so far toy with it as to accept the Bag- 
dad scheme, only to realise too late that it was a detail 
valueless in itself, which derived its whole significance 
from a grandiose scheme as impracticable as it is 
mischievous. 





BALFOUR vy. VERACITY. 


HE Prime Minister, if certain contemporary 
chroniclers are to be believed, is a being set 
apart from ordinary humanity by the beauty of his 
character and the ethereal grace of his manner. He 
takes part in politics not so much because he wishes to 
promote his own ambitions or the interests of his party, 
as because he realises that by his mere presence the 
sordid commerce of politicians is purified and the 
administration of public affairs is raised to a serene 
level irradiated by all the cardinal virtues. In the 
jargon of one writer he becomes ‘ Prince Arthur ’’—a 
reproduction in politics of the saintly king whose 
priggish excess of immaculate goodness has been made 
familiar tous by Tennyson. Not for him are the squalid 
intrigues, the mean and discreditable tricks by which 
ordinary men seek to attain their ends. In 
his benign and blessed presence baseness shrinks 
abashed and truth raises her triumphant head. Mr. 
Gladstone, of course, was well enough in his way, but, 
after all, he was merely human, with even more than 
the frailties and faults that are connoted by the adjec- 
tive. Mr. Balfour, on the contrary, has come from some 
celestial habitation ; his wings are still moist with the 
dews of Paradise ; his lucent aureole was shaped in 
Eden during the days of primal innocence. It is a con- 
descension on his part to have taken on our clay, to 
say nothing of the boots and trousers and frock coat 
that fashion and civilisation render necessary. But 
this temporary disguise cannot obscure his happy 
origin. He has never perceived the light die away and 
fade into the light of common day; no shades of any 
prison house have ever closed around that growing 
boy. The grown man still trails his clouds of glory 
nightly before the admiring gaze of his fellow members 
of the House of Commons. 

This, we repeat, is the picture painted of Mr. 
Balfour by certain adulators, and so otiose is the 
temper of the public, so apt are they to take their 
views on trust from others who are supposed to be 
well informed, that but for certain recent events the 
portrait might have been transmitted to posterity as 
an authentic and faithful likeness of Lord Salisbury’s 
nephew and successor. It was the Spectator, the 
faithful but sorely-tried Spectator, that began the 
process of disillusionment. The Spectator, as all who 
read it know, has an affection, amounting in most 
cases to a passionate adoration, for many public men. It 
worships Mr. Chamberlain ; it brooks no criticism of 
Lord Milner; Mr. Roosevelt, the President of the 
United States, is one of its robust and manly deities ; 
and it had hitherto kept a tall private pedestal for Mr. 
Balfour’s radiant image. It happens, however, that 
the Spectator cannot bear the German Emperor. His 
soaring moustachios, his clanking sword, his turgid 
eloquence, and the coarseness of his Imperial manners 
generally seem to be repellent to the cloistered piety of 
our respected contemporary. It may be admitted that 
this antipathy is shared by many others, but let that 
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pass. The Spectator accordingly made the Emperor's 
visit to Sandringham in November last the occasion for 
a terrific onslaught on German policy, more particularly 
on German designs against the interests of this country. 
In an article published on November 8 it warned its 
countrymen that the German Emperor was probably 
intent on making a bargain that would be detrimental 
to Great Britain, and it gave an outline of certain 
possible proposals that the Emperor might make with 
regard to his favourite scheme, the Bagdad Railway. 
Every single word that the Sfec‘afor then wrote has 
been proved true to the very letter. The proposals as 
outlined by the Spectator are admitted to have been 
made. They are still, it seems, under the consideration 
of the Government. So members of the Government 
allege, though there are not wanting others who 
declare that the bargain has been already assented 
to, and that we are pledged to this wild-cat scheme. 
What, however, did Mr. Balfour, coming straight from 
the Imperial presence, say on November ioat the Lord 
Mayor’s Banquet? He, if anyone, must have known 
what was going on, for the Bagdad Railway scheme is 
not a mere matter of yesterday. Yet he denounced 
‘the wildest and the most fantastic inventions which, 
I think, even an inventive Press has ever discovered. 
I move,” he continued, “on more prosaic lines” — 
oh, prose, what crimes are committed in thy name !— 
‘*T have nothing to tell you of these imaginary negotia- 
tions or of these strange bargains of which the 
rumour has spread abroad.” But perhaps Mr. 
Balfour may evade this charge by saying that he meant, 
not Bagdad, but Venezuela. In that case we have him 
even more firmly. The Blue Book shows that the 
Venezuelan negotiations were in full blast during the 
stay of the Emperor at Sandringham. Despatches on 
the subject were actually written by Lord Lansdowne 
while he, too, was a guest at Sandringham, and 
presumably in daily communication with ‘the great 
and friendly Sovereign” —we quote Mr. Balfour’s words 
—who was visiting ‘‘ his nearest relative.” Moreover, 
the German Ambassador, Count Metternich’s, state- 
ment ofclaim was also drafted at Sandringham. Just 
before this damning Blue Book was issued, in February 
last, Mr. Balfour spoke at Liverpool. He complained 
that he had been charged with misleading the public, 
and suggested that ‘“‘when a Minister of the Crown 
volunteers a statement which he need not make unless 
he likes, itis worth while, at all events, to believe him in 
the first instance.” Finally, he wound up by declaring, in 
the most emphatic terms, that during that visit there 
was no discussion of international relations, no arrange- 
ments between Germany and England, and that, to the 
best of his belief, the word ‘‘ Venezuela” was never 
uttered. And this declaration, as the Blue Book 
immediately afterwards proved, cannot possibly have 
been true, unless, to be sure, Venezuela was dis- 
guised under some other pet name, and mentioned 
as ‘‘ Kiao-chow,” or ‘‘ Heligoland,” or ‘‘ Potsdam,”’ 
or ‘‘ Fort Monroe.” It is plain that Mr. Balfour 
deliberately misled the public by making state- 
ments which had no relation whatever to the 
truth. The Spectator is amply avenged upon the 
Minister who dared to speak of it in terms fairly appli- 
cable to the Yellow Press, for that Minister’s reputa- 
tion for veracity and fair dealing is hopelessly shattered. 
Not all the King’s horses or all the men of Mr. 
Brodrick’s six army corps can ever set that Humpty 


Dumpty up again. And away into the limbo of for- 
gotten illusions goes “ Prince Arthur” with his wings 
and his aureole and his chivalrous courtesy and strict 
regard for the high traditions that are supposed to dis- 
tinguish Cabinet Ministers from the shuffling directors 
of a shady financial company. 





AN INVERTEBRATE IMPERIALISM. 


M R. MORLEY had something to say on Monday 

at Montrose about the ill-mannered and 
truculent criticisms to which the opponents of the 
war have been subjected. Curiously enough it was 
only last week that the Standard, in complaining of 
Mr. Lloyd-George’s allusions to Mr. Balfour's attacks 
on the licensing magistrates, remarked that “ Mr. 
Lloyd-George and all other temperance advocates 
would lose nothing in vigour, and perhaps gain some- 
thing in persuasiveness, if they would remember Lord 
Beaconsfield’s maxim that the cardinal virtues are to be 
taken for granted among English gentlemen.” It is a 
little difficult to understand why one side only is to 
enjoy the benefit of this convention, but presumably the 
Standard no \onger regards patriotism as a cardinal 
virtue. Mr. Morley singled out a particularly foolish 
phrase that has been applied to the opponents 
of the war. Some full-blooded and energetic 
Imperialist has discovered that they are ‘‘sickly 
and invertebrate cosmopolitans.” The expression is 
worth remembering, for it happens to suit rather 
well the whole spirit of Imperialism. | What man 
in our times could so aptly be called cosmopolitan as 
Mr. Rhodes? And who if not Mr. Rhodes is the hero of 
Imperialism? To Mr. Rhodes the British flag was, as 
he explained, a commercial asset ; his whole idea of 
colonisation was a revolt from our historical system ; 
he spent his dying energies in an effort to destroy the 
British institutions of self-government in Cape Colony 
and his friend and interpreter explained, in a maudlin 
analysis of his career, that he wanted to merge his 
native country in America. Mr. Rhodes was surrounded 
by a colluvies gentium ; it was to that miscellaneous 
company he gave his ear and patronage ; they were his 
confidantes, his allies, his right hand when a company 
was to be floated or a date to be forged or anything in 
the world to be done except fighting. And Mr. Rhodes 
was quite typical of the Imperialist spirit. The ruling 
idea of Imperialism was well expressed in a remark 
by the Bishop of Ripon, that we had not 
known what British freedom was till the last three 
years. To these men England is an_ upstart 
country; her glorious history and struggles are so 
many centuries of oblivion; the. inspirations she gave 
to the world ar2 babbling folly, and the place their 
country holds in other men’s affections is occupied in 
their minds by some new and borrowed idol of con- 
quest. They are ashamed of their past. They despise, 
as Mr. Rhodes despised, everything that is character- 
istically English in the world, and they want to im- 
provise a new country with new ideals and habits. 
Where the armed proselytisers of the Gironde talked of 
the rights of man, these men talk of drains and wash- 
houses and railways and a paying territory, but the 
boundaries of country are just as dim and faint to their 
ravenous passion as they were to the wi'd-eyed frenzies 
of an Anacharsis Clootz. 
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The adjective is about as appropriate as the 
substantive. We should like to know what policy 
can rival Imperialism as a record in invertebrate 
aims. Those Liberals, like Mr. Morley, who have 
argued for years that a good understanding with 
France was of paramount importance, can watch the 
sudden conversion of Imperialism to their own views with 
a patient amusement. To the contortions of the enfant 
terrible of Imperialism a correspondent drew attention 
last week in Zhe Speaker. During the last six years our 
imperialists have been at daggers drawn with France, 
and on their knees before Germany; to-day they are all for 
good relations with France—precisely the position their 
Liberal critics have occupied all the time. Which party 
_ proved its vertebra better in those emergencies? For the 
Imperialists cannot pretend that they are merely adapt- 
ing themselves to new circumstances. France and 
Germany remain what they were. It was long after 
we had learnt the consequences of co-operation with 
Germany in China that the Imperialists still called out 
for a German alliance. It was after the Press cam- 
paign against the South African war had been started 
in Berlin that the Zimes lavished its forgiving com- 
pliments on the Kaiser. The German Emperor was the 
Sultan’s ally when the Imperialists thrust their 
friendship on him. France has not recanted her 
condemnation of the war ; Germany has not suddenly 
grown more wicked. Our Imperialism is the most 
inconstant thing in the world. It is not a native 
growth, but one of the ‘‘ seminal ideas” of an oriental 
statesman. It has none of the qualities of consistency 
or consecutive aim; it is volatile and exciteable; it 
cannot discern its friends or its enemies, or be of one 
mind as to who is its friend and who its enemy 
more than a couple of years, or count the cost or the 
consequences of its ambitions. To Imperialism of all 
kinds we have an unshaken hostility, but if we are to 
look for a suitable policy on which to bestow the epithet 
invertebrate, let us compare the shifts of our Imperialism 
with the deliberate, cold-blooded progress of Russia. 
It is just because Mr. Morley saw beyond these 
storms of unreasoning passion and prejudice that he 
speaks in times of repentance and disillusionment with a 
peculiar authority. It is no uncommon thing at this 
moment to lament our expenditure, to deplore our dismal 
prospect, to think with some seriousness of the hideous 
waste of great opportunities for reform represented in 
the cost of the war. Mr. Morley, as the greatest man 
of letters in public life, can give to the dullest statistics 
the buoyant vivacity of his brilliant phrases and the 
glow of his resonant humanity. But his criticisms on 
expenditure have a vitality that is denied to mere party 
comments, to the utterances of men who have no philo- 
sophy and no thought-out system, and who merely 
argue that they would handle and administer the pre- 
sent policy much more cheaply and effectively than it is 
administered at present. Many persons have jeremiads 
or epigrams or mottoes ; Mr. Morley has a policy which 
is not some instantaneous conversion or some hasty 
expedient. And it is the only policy that offers an escape 
from all our confusions and weakness. Imperialism has 
collapsed as a system of policy. It is repudiated in the 
colonies; in Australia, where there is extreme suspi- 
cion of any suggestion of Imperial control over the 
navy; in Canada, where dislike of Imperial interference 
is carried to such a point that stronglanguage has been 
used, even in the Conservative Press, about the arrange- 








ments by which an Imperial officer commands the Cana- 
dian Militia; in South Africa, where the views of the 
British working man, to whom Mr. Chamberlain 
appealed, have been expressed in the remarkable elec- 
tion at Camborne. At home the whole country is 
awaking to what it suffers from the trust it placed in 
‘*mettle in a blind horse.” Conquest and retrenchment 
no power on earth can reconcile, and if Imperialism is 
not abandoned all these difficulties and dangers can 
only increase. 

‘*When I look back on the Empire of old Rome 
and then upon the great later Empire of Spain,” said 
Mr. Morley on Monday, ‘‘I think that it would not be 
a bad definition of Empire to describe it as a State 
system that ruins itself by wasting its capital.” It is 
a warning many men have learned to-day, but Mr. 
Morley did not wait for the exhaustion of the nation to 
teach that lesson. The Roman Empire fell, according to 
its great historian, because Nationalism was overlaid by 
Imperialism. For years Mr. Morley has been warning 
his countrymen that an Imperialist England is an 
emaciated England; wasting its wealth, its lives, 
its citizenship, its special genius, its great and 
splendid reputation. Some critics argue that to 
renounce Imperialism is to abandon our mission 
to the world. Yet, if we remember rightly, it was a 
great prophet of Imperialism, and not some Little Eng- 
lander, who said at Edinburgh in 1895 that we were 
so overloaded with empire that we could not lift a 
finger to save the Armenians. It was the Liberal Impe- 
rialist newspaper that assailed Mr. Gladstone day by 
day during the Greek crisis, and argued for a neutral 
England. What greater service can England do to 
humanity than “keeping her own vineyard,” solving 
for the teaching of mankind her own great problems, 
and setting a great example of self-restraint as a Power 
too strong to oppress the weak? The South African 
war is the direst misfortune humanity has suffered for 
many a year, and the whole tone of civilisation has 
been lowered. It is because Mr. Morley’s warnings are 
all come true, because the assumptions of Imperialism 
have broken down, because in moments of excite- 
ment and derangement he has seen what a price 
England and civilisation pay for this new and vulgar 
bauble of conquest, that he speaks to-day with an over- 
whelming authority to a nation no longer deaf. 





THE NEW BILL AND THE OLD ACT. 


T may safely be affirmed that no Conservative Party, 
competently led, would hit upon the plan of 
entrusting an unpopular measure to popular authorities. 
The Education Act of last year was undoubtedly hatched 
far from the madding crowd in the aristocratic seclusion 
of Hatfield. Its authors, of course, calculated upon 
that veneration for law which is one of the most 
remarkable and enduring characteristics of English- 
men. They said tothemselves: ‘‘ If we can once carry 
through Parliament and replace upon the Statute Book 
the grand old principle that the clergy are entitled to 
control the expenditure of education rates, that principle 
will be loyally carried out, and no harm will result if 
(merely for the sake of appearances) we make county 
and borough councils the channels through which 
local taxation shall flow into the treasuries of ecclesias- 
tical bodies.””’ But human nature being what it is, no 
one will be surprised that Englishmen, not to mentiot 
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Welshmen, are almost everywhere less pliable than the 
Cecils suppose. The first difficulty began in Parlia- 
ment. In order to remove the susceptibilities of 
anxious followers who trembled for their seats, and 
especially of old gentlemen who in their new-found 
Unionism still preserved faint but uneasy memories of 
early Victorian Liberalism, Mr. Balfour and his col- 
leagues found it necessary to dilute the original bill 
and to substitute in many cases vague recommenda- 
tions and exhortations for the concise imperatives 
which they had at first proposed to address to what 
they called, with delicious irony, the ‘local education 
authorities.” 

What are the consequences? Even now it is too 
early to speak with certainty, but we know enough to 
be able to say that the schemes which are being formed 
in 1903 for administering the Education Act of 1902 are 
proving a sharp disappointment to the enemies of 
popular education. ‘‘ There is no more dangerous 
zone,” writes Mr. Lloyd-George, in an instructive 
article on ‘‘ the new education schemes,” which he 
contributes to the current number of the Con/emporary 
Review, ‘than that of forecasting the operation of 
an Act of Parliament.” 
had their disappointments. 


Sanguine Liberals have 
Their Reform Bills have 
been followed by periods of Tory domination. Under 
the Education Act of 1870 the number of volun- 
tary schools grew from 8,000 to 14,000. National 
savings, accumulated under the economic Adminis- 
trations of Mr. Gladstone, have been spent by 
Conservative Governments in gigantic armaments and 
unnecessary wars. But there seems to be no limit to 
political surprises. Nothing is more paradoxical than 
the contrast between the intentions and the results of 
legislation. Scarcely anybody, least of all those who 
promoted it, supposed that the Licensing Act of last 
year would so alarm and confound the drink interest ; 
for no one thought that the justices of the peace would 
ever desire to put what may be called a temperance 
interpretation upon the enactments of the Legislature. 
In the same way with regard to the Education Act of 
1902, the county council was thought to be a parti. 
cularly safe and suitable body for the purpose of 
supplying the local parson with funds for his ‘‘ National 
School.” In rural parts of the country the county 
council is composed mainly of Tory landlords and 
their friends. But the squire is not always the friend 
of the parson, and it is wonderful to observe the 
difference between a squire acting as a squire and a 
squire acting as a representative of the ratepaying 
inhabitants of the county. In Hertfordshire, of course, 
the Cecil influence predominated, and the county council 
adopted a model scheme for the constitution of an edu- 
cation committee with the minimum of popular and the 
maximum of denominational representatives. Out of 
forty-three members, eighteen will represent Anglican 
and other religious bodies. But the Hatfield plan has 
not been generally followed. Most of the counties have 
declined to allow the Diocesan associations to place 
their nominees on the education committee. On the 
Surrey committee, for example, not more than seven 
members are to be co-opted, and ‘‘ every appointment 
of a co-optative member shall be made by the county 
council on the recommendation of the education com- 
mittee”; and these outsiders are not to represent any 
religious sect or faith; they are to be appointed for 
educational purposes and on educational grounds. In 


Lancashire, out of 723 elementary schools, 680 are 
voluntary ; yet the Tory county council has only allowed 
six denominational representatives to sit upon an edu- 
cation committee of seventy-two members. 

These are cheering signs of the resistance which is 
growing up in the country against the reactionary 
tendencies of a bad Parliament and a worse Govern- 
ment. But though the machinery of education will 
be better than it might have been, we must not 
suppose that it will be satisfactory. Nor can the 
authorities possibly redeem the Act. Here, also, we 
believe that the action of the Liberal Opposition is 
supported by public opinion. The more the nation 
learns about the Act the more are its provisions con- 
demned. The destruction of school boards is resented. 
Never has a more foolish or a more wanton act been 
perpetrated under the pretext of reform. At the 
beginning of last year Sir John Gorst admitted that the 
school boards in the large towns have proved them- 
selves the best and most efficient of all education 
authorities. This is what gives a peculiarly odious 
flavour to ‘‘a bill to extend and adapt the Education 
Act, 1902, to London.”’ But, it may be said, is not the 
London County Council an excellent body, and could not 
the bill be made a good bill by striking out the pro- 
vision which associates borough councillors with 
county councillors? The reply to this is double and 
conclusive : 

1. The County Council is already fully occupied. 
If it is suddenly to be required to look after the whole 
of education, either education or sanitation or roads or 
parks or housing or lunacy will be woefully neglected. 

2. Even if the County Councillors had plenty of 
time to devote to the new work it would be years 
before they could acquire the experience, knowledge, 
tact, and skill which are now possessed by the London 
School Board. 

Every Liberal will eagerly and strenuously resist 
the attempt to apply the Education Act of last 


year to London. If it is to be applied by 
the dead weight of a parliamentary majority 


he will seek to maintain the London School Board, 
with which might be associated a small number of 
County Councillors who have had experience in secon- 
dary education. If elementary and secondary educa- 
tion are to be co-ordinated in London the proper 
authority for the joint administration of these two 
branches would be a joint body formed, as we have 
suggested, by adding the Technical Education Com- 
mittee of the London County Council to the London 
School Board. But the friends of education in London 
are acting wisely in directing popular agitation against 
the bill as a whole. They may be encouraged by Mr. 
Morley’s observation that the bill was received in the 
House of Commons ‘‘ with an amount of contumely 
and condemnation such as I have never known given 
on a first reading of any bill I have ever seen brought 
in.” 





LOTI AND HUYSMANS. 


N the recent work of several of the more important 
French writers, such as Huysmans, Pierre Loti, and 
Anatole France, we get a curious impression of things 
that are drawing to an end, and of a literature where 
form, in the stricter sense of the word, has given place 
to the expression of vague philosophical moods. Not 
very long ago we had Anatole France making a kind of 
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socialistic confession in A/onsteur Bergeret a Paris, which 
one could not but feel was drawn from him by a wish 
to correct by a last word the rather negative attitude 
of his work. Now, quite recently, we have Huysmans’ 
summing up—ending, one almost hopes—in the orthodox 
mood of Z’Od/a’, his famous series of novels; and 
Pierre Loti, in another new book, Z’/nde (sans les 
Anglais), giving us the last stage of a wanderer’s 
search for religion. 

From a purely literary point of view two at least 
of these new books are sensibly inferior to the work to 
which they form a sequel. Huysmans’ peculiar method, 
which was fairly well fitted to the extravagant 
researches of A Rebours and La-Bas, seems little 
suited for the treatment of a peaceful life lived in, or 
near, the convent of Val des Saints, and his subject- 
matter itself, here as in Za Cathédrale, has reached 
a point where it has no very considerable interest. The 
Durtal of the former books is now a middle-aged 
gentleman—we are told that he is past fifty-—who 
wanders between the Convent and his own house, talk- 
ing ceaselessly with the monks, or with three lay 
friends—Madame Bavoil, who is his domestic and 
housekeeper; M. Lampre, a neighbouring landowner 
with a fine cellar and a hobby for the Church ; anda 
Mile. de Garambois, who is a sister oblate and a 
glutton. When these four persons are brought together 
to discuss divine problems in the curiously brutal slang 
Huysmansuses in dialogue, and to make wearisome allu- 
sions every few instants to the gluttony of the lady sister, 
the effect is not happy. By degrees we begin to feel 
that Durtal’s religion—Huysmans’ religion—-is an inno- 
cent mania, not unlike any old man’s passion for some 
game that is not difficult, or for curious furniture or 
prints. There are some fine passages that deal with 
portions of the Benedictine liturgy, or the more 
splendid legends of the early Church, but even in them 
the note is critical rather than religious, and the power 
of the language is a power gained in a workshop where 
the teachers are not saints. The subjective chapters, 
which seem to be introduced to keep up a _ sort 
of continuity, are less important than in the other 
volumes, and deal with the final convalescence of 
a mind made sick by the inadequate life shown 
in the histories of Folatin and Des Esseintes—a 
convalescence, many will think, with no particular 
attraction, even of a literary kind. The description 
of the Convent life, on the other hand, is done with 
great sympathy, and several of the older monks, Dom 
Felletin, Dom Fonneuve, and others, have very distinct 
charm. By a piece of singular good fortune the Law 
of the Associations and the retreat of the Benedictines 
which took place while Huysmans was engaged with 
this book—Z’Obd/a/ has been promised for some five 
years—gave him a definitely tragic motive to work 
with, and the result is curiously evident in the way his 
work improves from the moment the gloom of dissolu- 
tion is distinctly felt. Even here, however, he may be 
thought to have missed the deeper meaning of his 
facts. To him the breaking up of the convents appears 
as the arbitrary destruction of dignified and beautiful 
things, but to some it will have an aspect that is more 
profoundly tragic, and appear as the inevitable sweep- 
ing away of a system worn out by good works and 
grown noxious, in a real sense, because it is old. 

When we turn from Z’Odlat to L’/nde we find a 
curious difference of mood, in spite of the religious 
tendency common to both books. In Huysmans we 
have a man sick with monotony trying to escape by 
any vice or sanctity from the sameness of Parisian life, 
and in Pierre Loti a man who is tormented by the 
wonder of the world—the world where he met Rarahu, 
and was the Brother of Yves—till at last his one pre- 
occupation becomes a terrified search for some sign of 
the persistence of the person. Like most wanderers, 
he fears death more than others, because he has seen 
many shadowy or splendid places where he has had no 


time to live, and has lived in other places long enough 
to feel in breaking from them a share of the desolation 
which is completed in death. In some of his recent 
travels we have seen him looking among the localities of 
Christian history for a confirmation of the dogmas of the 
European Church, and now, in this book, he tells how he 
goes asa last effort to seek from the masters of Eastern 
philosophy the proof which the West could not give. 
With the wise men he finds Mrs. Annie Besant sitting 
with white hair and bare feet, ‘‘like the spouse of 
Brahma,” and from her he learns the first dogmas of 
esoteric theosophy. As we might expect, this doctrine, 
which teaches renunciation as a possible and joyful 
virtue, comes with extraordinary force to’a mind like 
Loti’s, which is terrified by the necessity of relinquish- 
ing existence. He does not, however, deal at any 
length with what passes at his initiation—the book, for 
the most part, is a series of impressions of India—and 
one needs, perhaps, to know something of this illusion 
of illusions, and to read a little between his words, in 
order to understand to the full his half-comical, half- 
pathetic perturbation as he goes backwards and for- 
wards from the feet of the wise men to the banks of 
the Ganges, where the outward luxuriance of the world 
reminds him that he seeks religion because he is avide 
of life. 

In reading Z’/nde or L’Obdlat one cannot escape a 
feeling of unreality, a feeling that one is outside what 
is vital in the growth of European thought, and that 
an appeal is being made to young men without health, 
and to women without occupation, rather than to those 
who count, singly or collectively, in contemporary in- 
tellectual life. In work like this neither the sensibility 
of Pierre Loti nor the fantastic erudition of Huvsmans 
can quite make up for the lack of a mind definitely 
trained to measure the newer thoughts which come 
together near the real activities of life, for, usually, 
such minds, and such minds alone, are _ in- 
fluenced by the wider sympathies which reinforce 
and justify the more serious claims of literature. A 
great deal is easily said against modern life and its 
effect upon the arts, but it is interesting to note that the 
most exquisite prose style attained perhaps by any 
recent French writer has been used and acquired by 
Anatole France in the treatment of a plain local mood. 
The half-cynical optimism which he has shown so 
admirably in the books dealing with Monsieur Bergeret, 
and elsewhere, is simply the frank philosophy of large 
classes among the French, who are kept healthy by an 
ironical attitude towards their own distress. No one, it 
is possible, will consider this humorous optimism, even 
when completed, as Anatole France completes it, by 
socialistic ideals, as a high form of practical philosophy, 
but some may ask where at the present time we can 
find a better one that is fearless and perfectly healthy. 


J. M. Synoe. 





A RETROSPECT AND A WARNING. 


VERY succeeding generation ot Englishmen 
condemn the acts of their predecessors in Ire- 
land. The sixteenth century condemns the fifteenth, 
the seventeenth the sixteenth, the eighteenth the 
seventeenth, and the nineteenth the eighteenth. The 
twentieth century is already beginning to sit in judg- 
ment on the nineteenth. Let us review the nineteenth 
century, not merely for the purpose of taking a retro- 
spect of the past, but also for the purpose of striking a 
note of warning for the future. At a moment when 
another attempt is being made to ‘‘settle” Ireland 
this review will not be inopportune. 

The English idea of the settlement of Ireland in 
the eighteenth century was to reduce the native 
population to a state of beggary and serfdom, to place 
all property and power in the hands of English colonists, 
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and to prevent the colonists themselves from acquiring 
commercial wealth. Could the force of human folly 
farther go? The result of this ‘‘ settlement” was the 
degradation of the native race, the impoverishment of 
the colony, the ruin of the country. Then there was the 
uprising of the colonists, the combination of colonists and 
natives against England, and the victories of 1778, 1779, 
and 1782. The colonists had drawn towards the 
natives, and the natives had welcomed them as fellow- 
countrymen. It was not a question of race, but of 
nationality. And all born within the four corners of 
Ireland, who fought for Ireland, were recognised by 
the whole Celtic population as Irishmen. Grattan was 
as dear to the people as Owen Roe O'Neil. The nation 
was as proud of the Volunteers of ’82 as of the victors 
of Benburb. 

The work of fusion was, unhappily, checked by 
England in 1795. But in the fight against the Union the 
memory of ’82 was revived, and all differences were 
forgotten in the pride of a common nationality. But 
in the end force and fraud prevailed, and the Irish 
Parliament was destroyed. After the Union the 
Protestant Ascendancy, representing the old colonial 
interest, threw themselves again on the side of England, 
and became once more a foreign garrison in an enemy’s 
country. The Catholic population, representing the old 
race, stood at bay, facing England and the Ascendancy, 
and determined to carry on the struggle for religious 
liberty and national freedom to the bitter end. 

In 1800 the English Minister practically promised 
to emancipate the Catholics. He did not keep his 
word. Then the fierce struggle for emancipation com- 
menced, widening the breach between the masses of 
the people and the Ascendancy and between the masses 
of the people and England. In 182@ Catholic emanci- 
pation was granted under circumstances which every- 
one knows. England, according to her wont, yielded to 
force and not to justice. But, even then, the Emanci- 
pation Act was not honestly carried out. It was made 
a dead letter; so that for years afterwards the people, 
as Mr. Lecky says, still ‘‘ found their bitterest enemies 
in the foremost places.” Between 1835-1840, under the 
Government of Lord Melbourne, and during the adminis- 
tration of Thomas Drummond (Permanent Secretary 
at Dublin Castle), the Catholic Relief Act was made a 
reality. But on the return of Sir Robert Peel to power 
in 1841 the policy of governing Ireland on Ascendancy 
principles was resumed. Then O'Connell unfurled the 
banner of Repeal, and threw himself heart and soul 
into the movement. During the Government of Lord 
Melbourne he had suspended the demand for Repeal, 
saying that he would give the Union a fair trial. This 
“trial” satisfied him that there was no hope for 
Ireland but in the restoration of the Irish Parliament. 
The Repeal movement was put down with the strong 
hand. But the seed which O’Connell sowed bears 
fruit still, National movements may be crushed. The 
spirit of nationality cannot be killed. 

The first half century of ‘‘ Union,” then, left Ireland 
more unsettled than ever. It was a half century of 
constant conflict between the Ascendancy (backed by 
England) and the masses of the people, literally, for 
the possession of Ireland. The Ascendancy were not 
more convinced during the first half of the eighteenth 
century than they were during the first half of the 
nineteenth that the true policy for the Government of 
Ireland was to make them omnipotent. But the masses 
of the people were resolved that Ireland should be 
theirs and that the power of a hated oligarchy which 
was doing the work of a foreign garrison in an enemy’s 
country should be destroyed. 

The famine of 1847 forced the Land Question to 
the front. In 1850it became a subject of the first im- 
portance, and it has remained a subject of the first 
importance since. English people, in our own day, 
regard the Land Question simply as a sort of trades 
union question. It is to some extent that ; but it is, 


also, something more. So far as the Celtic population 
is concerned it is, ina sense, a national question. For 
the people have, all along, not only desired to put 
an end to an iniquitous system (whose existence 
was fatal to material progress and social well being), 
but they have also desired (under the influences of old 
traditions) to get back to the land as a national inherit- 
ance, and to drive out the foreign garrison, which, 
throughout the whole century, has never been in sym- 
pathy with them or with the nation. Between 1850 
and 1870 the fight for agrarian reform went on. 

The people at the same time demanded the destruc- 
tion of the English State Church in Ireland—the Church 
of the Ascendancy. Thus the war against the Ascend- 
ancy was, so tosay, pressed forward upon two sides. 
Their privileges as a religious caste, and their “ rigkts”’ 
as a territorial oligarchy protected by a foreign State, 
were attacked. For nearly the whole twenty years, 
hacked by the bayonets of England, they held their 
ground. Then a great revolutionary movement swept 
over the country. The English Minister was aroused 
to the reality and the danger of Irish discontent by the 
activity of the Fenian organisation, an organisation 
formed to bring about the separation of England and 
Ireland. In the panic which ensued the State Church 
was destroyed (1869) and the first blow was 
struck (1879) at the power of the landlords. 
But Acts of Parliament are not everything. Irishmen 
have learned this melancholy fact by bitter experience, 
aud the Land Act of 1870 did not confer upon the 
tenants all the benefits which were expected from it. 
It did not prevent rack renting or arbitrary evictions, 
and it but imperfectly facilitated the purchase of their 
holdings by the cultivators of the soil. 

The result was a fresh agitation for agrarian 
reform, at first carried on moderately by Isaac Butt 
and ending in failure, then carried on fiercely by 
Parnell and the Land League and ending in 
success. In 1881 a great revolutionary measure of land 
reform, shaking the power of the landlords to its 
centre, was passed. This Act was important, not only 
in what it did, but in what it made inevitable. It has 
been said that everything depends on prestige. <A 
distinguished English statesman, if | mistake not, said 
that even the British Empire depended on prestige. 
The Land Act of 1881 destroyed the prestige of the 
Irish landlords. Land courts were established to stand 
between them and the tenants, and to fix the rents 
independently of their authority. The landlords fell 
from the high estate of territorial magnates to the low 
position of mere rent receivers, and their rents were 
substantially, though not from the tenants’ point of 
view sufficiently, reduced. 

Measures were also taken to facilitate the creation 
of a peasant proprietary, and decided progress, during 
the past twenty years, has been made in that direction. 
But the Land Act of 1881 was not the end; it was the 
beginning of the end. It did not destroy the old system 
of landlordism root and branch; but it made the 
destruction of that system, root and branch, inevitable, 
Other Acts followed, and were bound to follow, tending 
to complete the work of 1881, though that work is not 
completed yet. But all men recognise that Irish land- 
lordism ‘is doomed, that its foundation was sapped by 
the Act of 1881, and that it has been crumbling to 
pieces since. The only question which now troubles 
English statesmen—Liberals or Tories—is how to give 
the coup de grdce to the system without dipping too 
deeply into the pockets of the British taxpayers. ** The 
land for the people” has been the cry of Irish peasants 
for generations. ‘‘The land for the people” is the 


policy of English statesmen at the present day. The 
occupation of the garrison is gone 

Two other measures which have crippled the power 
of the Ascendancy may be mentioned—the Reform Act 
of 1884, which extended the suffrage to the masses 
of the people, and the Local Government Act of 
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1898, which took the administration of local affairs out 
of the hands of the landlords. 

Thus, in the long fight of a century between the 
Ascendancy and the people, the Ascendancy has been 
pushed to the wall. The fight is not yet over, the 
Ascendancy is dying hard. But it must die. Power, 
founded on injustice, is not upheld for ever; though, 
unhappily, only too often it lasts too long. 

Ireland is a Catholic nation in the same sense as 
England is a Protestant nation; and the Protestant 
minority in Ireland must be content to take the place 
that the Catholic minority take in England. The 
‘*settlement’’ of Ireland, in the future, must mean the 
settlement of the Irish people in their native land, and 
he Government of the country by Irishmen possessing 
the popular confidence, and sharing the national aspi- 


rations. ’ 
R. Barry O'BRIEN. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MaAssINGHAM. 


Lonpon, Thursday. 
\ R. JOHN MORLEY is the most urbane of our 
4 statesmen, and though one sometimes wishes 
that he dealt more unsparingly with one or two per- 
sOnalities who, if one’s view of politics is correct, are 
serious public offenders, his continuous appeal to the 
spirit of reasonableness—never more conspicuously 
shown than in the Montrose speech—is a fine element 
in our political life. It is rare indeed to find a man of 
affairs who thinksconsistently andclearly,and at thesame 
time cherishes a noble charity for wrong-headedness. 
In this respect Mr. Morley is the intellectual opposite of 
Mr. Chamberlain, to whom, indeed, Mr. Morley’s simile 
of the blind horse with mettle exactly applies. Mr. 
Chamberlain has mettle and to spare, but what kind 
of guidance has he applied to his own career and that of 
the nation he has dragged along a perilous path? And 
what a break he has made in the amenities of politics ! 
Now and then, his refusal to speak smooth words, 
as, for example, his scornful rejection of the useless 
alliance of the Imperialists during the war, shows 
the born tactician, the strong man who knows 
precisely what he wants, and the companions that he 
desires and needs to take on his journey. But on the 
whole the partial eclipse of Mr. Chamberlain’s cateer, 
and the rise of a more luminous and constant type of 
intellect, are among the many signs that the nation is 
distrustful of the men who led it into the South African 
war, and desires thoughtfulness, prudence, moderation 
in its advisers, rather than the mere instinct for “‘ going 
ahead.” There was atime when the state of England 
recalled Zola’s picture of the train full of drunken 
soldiers thundering along, without driver or stoker, to 
its destruction. In 1899 the country was uncontrolled 
and uncontrollable ; now, it answers readily enough to 
its accustomed checks. Translated into the current 
talk of politics, that means that the time for a Liberal 
Government has come, as it came in 1880. 
* % * * * 

This is to some extent a satisfying tendency; and 
yet we cannot blame the Unionist Press and the 
Unionist speakers tor harping on some grave weak- 
nesses in the Liberal situation. Not that the differ- 
ences which the critics of Liberalism have in mind are 
all serious. Partly they represent the old half-sup- 
pressed warfare between ‘‘Whigs” or Moderate 
Liberals and Radicals, which may fairly be described as 


differences between one type of human mind and 
another. But what strikes one about the present posi- 
tion is the singular unwisdom, or, let us say, levity, 
with which those differences have been managed. 
To set on foot a sectional organisation for the purpose 
of regaining a position voluntarily resigned was cer- 
tainly a singular step on the part of a Liberal ex- 
Premier, and the most effective condemnation of Lord 
Rosebery’s action in regard to the Liberal League is that 
it contrasts so sharply with Mr. Gladstone's in 1877 to 
1880. Mr. Gladstone might well have founded a 
‘* Gladstone League ” in those years which would have 
done something more serious than subsidising a few 
Liberal candidates, and Mr. Gladstone was then by no 
means so sure of the sympathy at the Liberal head- 
quarters which Lord Rosebery not unnaturally enjoyed 
in 1902. However, the step has been taken, and 
the League founded. Probably everybody but its 
officials and a small irreconcileable clique would now be 
glad to disbaad it. But there it is. It represents the 
mood of 1899 to 1902. It represents in no way what- 
ever the tendencies of 1903. The mischiet about it is 
that it stands for what the French call une bande. A 
number of clever public men associate together, echo 
each other’s language, back each other's interests, 
regard each others’ careers as mutually indispensable. 
There is nothing necessarily evil in this. When the 
organisation serves some large human idea, the per- 
sonal relationships it engenders may be singularly fine 
and stimulating. Only lacking this intellectual, or 
rather moral, tie it tends to become, what many excellent 
families become, somewhat narrow and self-seeking. 
Can it be honestly said that the Liberal League is 


entirely free from these faults ? 
* * * 2 * 


But whether it be the best or the worst of political 
organisations—and it is neither—its position after a 
General Election which may yield the Liberal Party a 
sufficient Parliamentary majority is sure to be em- 
barrassing both to its members and to those responsible 
for forming a Liberal Government. It strikingly re- 
sembles Liberal Unionism in the fact that while it com- 
mands money, personalities, social influence, and a 
Press which in one aspect of it cannot be called reput- 
able, the mass of the voters are unaffected by it, anda 
great body will be uncompromisingly hostile. Its 
leaders may make a wise, or an unwise, use of such 
a situation. Their present tendency is to lay 
stress on Liberal unity, and to minimise the 
original error of founding a sectional body at a 
time of great public excitement, when political thinking, 
especially Liberal thinking, was at adiscount. There 
are many reasons why that tendency should be de- 
veloped and encouraged. Imperialism is for us a 
bubble that dissolves at a touch. A Liberal Govern- 
ment will come to power not to follow the line of its 
opponents but to correct it. From a Parliamentary 
point of view its stability may very well depend on its 
power of conciliating the new Labour group which will 
after all be the chief fruit of the anti-Tory reaction, 
and even on the maintenance of tolerable terms with 
the Irish. Will the chief Liberal Leaguers swallow 
their earlier mistakes and do their best to 
work such a situation? I think they would if 
their Parliamentary representatives are allowed to 
speak for them. But their trouble will be that two 
years ago they hitched their wagon, not to a star, but 
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to a will-o’-the-wisp ; and from that relationship one 
wishes them a good deliverance. 
* * * * * 

On the whole, the voice of ‘independent labour ” 
has spoken very moderately and sensibly on the political 
future of the movement. It makes a plea for 
‘‘autonomy,” a plea which wideawake Liberalism will 
not dream of denying it. Nothing makes for stability 
in modern politics, at least for the old precise balance 
between Toryism and Liberalism, a balance that was finally 
destroyed by the Irish intervention in 1885. The labour 
element must further disturb the old counterpoise, as 
it has been disturbed in every civilised country save the 
United States. Progressive Governments have now- 
adays to fight hard for their lives, to widen their appeal, 
to conciliate interests that a generation ago had not 
learned the lesson of the open suffrage and the freely- 
elected Parliament. What then? Is the French 
Assembly the worse for having M. Jaurés as a 
Vice-President ? Were Bebel and Liebknecht bad 
elements in the Reichstag ? Let reviving Italy say 
to what party she most largely owes her political 
renaissance, and we Liberals in our turn may confess 
that some of the staunchest exponents of Liberal ideas, 
the forerunners of the rehabilitation of Liberalism, were 
men untaught in the traditional schools of our policy. 
Of course, the Labour Party will not form a hard and 
fast alliance with Liberalism. As trade unionists they 
cannot do anything of the kind. In so far as they are 
Socialists, pur sang, they will not. And until they 
know who is going to lead the Liberal Party, and 
whither it is going, they are but commonly 
prudent in holding their hand. Where one is inclined 
to fear for them is that they may go astray 
on pvints of tactics, which, with all our 
parliamentary experience and aptitude, they are slow 
in learning. Mr. Keir Hardie is no bé:e noire of mine, 
as he is of some Liberals, but he despises the House 
of Commons too much to apply himseli to the task of 
using it, and he fears the Liberals so intensely that he 
does not perceive how indispensable they are to a 


serious parliamentary grouping of the forces of 


labour. A good deal of statesmanship will be wanted 
on both sides if we are to see a dozen new representa- 
tives of the manual workmen in the coming Parliament, 
elected partly by Liberal votes but professing some- 
thing beyond the orthodox Liberal creed. If local 
Liberals are trampled on they will not make this sacri- 
fice, and will rather lose a Liberal seat than hand it over 
to a man they do not trust, or who has needlessly 
affronted them. 





STRANGE SUPERSTITIONS IN THE 
CAUCASUS. 


RAVELLING through the picturesque mountains 

of the Caucasus one finds that among certain 

ot the Georgian tribes the faith in ancient tales and 
supernatural traditions is still as strong and vivid as it 
was centuries ago. The curious customs and habits 
still obtaining among these sturdy mountaineers seem 
to be as old as their hills, and no civilising influence 
seems to have any effect upon them. There are two 
days in their calendar especially that are connected 
with all sorts and manners of popular superstitions. 
a first is Maundy Thursday and the other New Year's 
ay. 


Maundy Thursday is supposed to be the day of 
witches, sorcerers, and all kinds of evil spirits, in the 
existence of which every true Georgian believes as firmly 
as he doesin his own. Onthis special day the whole host 
of uncanny beings are supposed to pay a visit to their 
chief, ¢.e., ** his Satanic Majesty,” and to render tohima 
full account of their doings during the year. Of course, 
their principal occupation is the doing of evil and harm 
tc mankind, and the reports they give are full of men’s 
suffering and sorrow. Just as the witches in Gothe’s 
Faust, these satellites of Satan come flying or riding 
through the air in all kinds of fantastic garbs, being 
enabled to use this kind of locomotion by applying to 
their limbs a mysterious ointment, the preparation of 
which is known only to themselves. 

When they stand before their chief, they preface 
their report by throwing a large stone at his face. 
This strange proceeding is explained in the following 
way: Satan is, of course, invulnerable, and the harder 
each blow, the better it pleases him, as it is an evidence 
of strength ; besides, it is a kind of sacrifice. With 
every blow the thrower sacrifices a member of his 
family, and in a given number of years the whole family 
has thus been given over to Satan, and next year it is the 
thrower’s own turn. He or she then dies an unnatural, 
cruel death on Maundy Thursday, the victim being cut 
up and roasted, and the surviving witches give them- 
selves up to revelry, feasting, and dancing, their 
roasted fellow-witch forming the chief dish at this 
ghastly banquet. Much of this is reminiscent of the 
revels on the Brocken in /uust¢, as is also the way in 
which common mortals are enabled to get a sight of 
these proceedings. In order to be able to do so one 
must go out into the open landscape, climb up a high 
tree, and look through a sieve, then one will see the 
revels, but whoever has seen them falls from the tree 
and dies! 

There were in earlier times many other and even 


stranger superstitions connected with the everyday” 


life of the Georgians, many of which owing to natural 
circumstances have died out altogether or have lost 
considerably in strength and extent. Formerly, as the 
old people tell us, there was not a single village with- 
out its complement of uncanny spirits, and the inhabi- 
tants lived in continual dread and fear of them, and tried 
all possible means to get rid of them, for if such an evil 
spirit once entered a person’s house, sorrow and death 
were sure to follow on the ensuing Maundy Thursday. 
To save one’s house from these evil influences, large 
wood-fires, so called ‘‘ tschiakokola,” were lit, and all 
the members of the family, except the old and frail, 
had to leap over these fires. This custom is. still 
kept up in the more remote districts, but in the towns 
it has been stopped by the authorities, as it often led to 
the burning down of the houses in which the cere- 
mony was performed. 

The second day--New Year’s Day—is of even 
greater importance, and its celebration assumes almost 
universal proportions. On that day all the momentous 
issues of their lives are decided—it is, in fact, their day 
of fate! The preparations for it begin a whole week 
in advance ; everything is being cleaned, washed, and 
tidied, poultry is killed, and a pig is roasted in every 
house. The girls prepare a large supply of sweet- 
meats, made of honey, almonds, and nuts, which, along 
with grapes and fruit, form the decorative dishes of the 
dinner-table. Some hours before midnight the young 
men go out firing their pistols in the air, in order to 
kill the old year ; on their return at early dawn, a large 
bonfiie is lit, songs are sung, and they wish each other 
health, happiness, and long life. 

No visitor can be received on New Year’s Day 
until after the ‘‘ makolieri” has paid his visit. This 
personage requires to bea perfectly happy, honest, 
truthful man, whose character is beyond reproach, and 
who enjoys the general esteem of the community. 
These men are usually elected for a number of years, 
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but should any particular year turn out unlucky, woe 
to the ‘‘ makolieri,” the fault is his, his reputation as a 
luck-bringer is gone, and another one is chosen in his 
place. This harbinger of happiness pays his New 
Year's visit very early in the day, takes a plateful 
of corn, which he scatters into the four corners of the 
room, all the while uttering good wishes. After this 
ceremony he is regaled with food and drink, and pro- 
ceeds to the next house. Now visitors are admitted, 
and they come in shoals to convey their congratulations. 
Young girls take very little part, however, in the New 
Year's festivities, they must sit and sew the whole day, 
as the year will no doubt be full of work, and the only 
way to get over it is to begin well! No cleaning or 
dusting must be done during the week after the New 
Year, because that would sweep ail the luck out of the 
house. 

In some districts the New Year's celebrations are 
somewhat different ; for instance, among the Imeritian 
tribes no visitors at all are received, not even the poor 
are admitted. The master of the house restores every- 
thing that is not his own to its rightful owner, so as to 
begin the new year with a clear conscience. Fowls 
are roasted, bread of all kinds and shapes is baked, 
each shape being intended for a special purpose. 
The long loaves are intended for the cattle, the smaller 
ones for the household, the fancy shapes for friends and 
relations—these fancy loaves being usually filled with 
cheese or eggs. New Year’s eve, when all the loaves 
are ready, they are put on a large wooden platter, and 
on the top of the pile is placed the head of a pig. 
Round about are dotted little heaps of gold and silver 
coins, and ornaments—and thus the table is decorated 
for the New Year. Then all go to bed till the morning, 
a pie being placed beside each sleeper, for the tradition 
is that he who awakes first and eats his pie will be 
the happiest of the family during the coming year. 
Early next morning the master of the house takes the 
platter, goes with it three times round the outside of 
the house, and then knocks at the door. His wife asks 
from within: ‘*‘ Who is there?” ‘* Happiness, peace, 
and the blessing of God,” he answers, Then the door 
is opened, and he enters. All now get ready to go to 
church, and the visitors make their rounds of visits 
after the service is over. In some parts of the Caucasus 
the part of the harbinger of peace and happiness is 
enacted by a little boy, who goes from house to house 
congratulating the people. He has with him a jug, 
which he fills at each visit with fresh water from a 
neighbouring well, and he also carries a large stone. 
This latter he places in the middle of the room, puts 
the jug upon it, and all the members of the household 
wash their hands in the water. This ceremony is 
believed to assist the cows in giving good milk during 
the ensuing year. 

These are some of the quaint customs still surviv- 
ing in many districts of Georgia, and they are religi- 
ously performed every year. G.‘ Hem. 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND 
By MUNICEPs. 

ls Lonpon GOVERNMENT LOCAL GOVERNMENT ? 

There is probably no country whose government and 
constitution present to the political scientist so many in- 
solubie problems as Great Britain. No one in or out of 
Parliament, for example, has ever been able to draw the 
line between “general” and “local” legislation. It has 
been the custom for centuries to satisfy local demands for 
roads, drainage, and the like by means of private _ bills, 
which are passed or rejected by small committees of the 
Lords and Commons. But when any local measure seems 
likely to arouse general interest it has been customary to 
submit it to the approval of Parliament as a whole, and this 
course has been most frequently adopted in connection 
with the metropolis, where the issues involved are of such 


TAXATION. 


magnitude. It will be remembered that the London 
Government Act of 1899, Avhich substituted boroughs for’ 
vestries and simplified the areas of metropolitan govern- 
ment, is itself a public general statute. gn the other hand, 
vast numbers of measures concerning the metropolis, and 
nearly all those which deal with parts of the metropolis, are 
purely local or private, and I understand that, thanks to 
the energy and enterprise of a member of the London 
County Council, all the private acts relating to London are 
being printed, together with a copious index. If anyone 
were to ask why the London Education Bill, though local, 
is not “ Local,” the answer must be (1) that London govern- 
ment involves problems so enormous that they are often of 
national importance, and (2) that education is the most 
stirring and controversial subject of the day, because it 
inflames the strongest passions of the English people, the 
odium theologicum, and the dislike of any unconstitutional 
encroachment upon the principle that taxation involves 
public control. It is a parliamentary maxim that the 
machinery of private bill legislation should not be used to 
pass local statutes involving larger issues. 
THe HousinGc PROBLEM. 

Municipal Affairs is a periodical issued quarterly in 
New York, by the Reform Club Committee on city affairs. 
I have received the third number of Vol. VL., which is en- 
tirely devoted to the Housing Problem and its remedies ; 
and to all those who desire to study this subject scien- 
tifically before plunging into practical schemes, I would 
earnestly recommend a perusal of some of the articles con- 
tained in this number. Mr. Robert Hunter on the housing 
conditions in some of the great cities of the United States, 
Mrs. Fisher on municipal housing in England, Mr. Guthrie 
and Mr. Hotschkiss on the results of their investigations in 
Germany and France, are all, in their different ways, inform- 
ing and suggestive. The result which one gets is, first, 
that something must be done; second, that there is no 
single remedy applicable to all cases ; third, that legislation 
must be preceded by investigation and description, and 
must be founded upon a sound perception of the established 
principles of political economy. Our chief hope in Eng- 
land lies in breaking up the land monopoly by creating a 
judicious system of land taxation. ‘There is a rather pre- 
tentious article, by the way, called the “Socialist Remedy 
of Unhealthful Homes,” by Mr. John Edwards, whose 
knowledge of the history of his own country is so small, or 
Whose enthusiasm for the Fabian Society is so unbounded, 
that he regards, apparently, all Local Government Enact- 
ments since 1834 as so many Socialistic achievements. It 
is a favourite fallacy of the Fabian Society that if two or 
more citizens act together and do good they are Socialists! 
If they act together and do evil they are individualists ! 


[Communications with regard to this column should be 


addressed to Municers, Speaker office.] 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


IRISH LAND PURCHASE, MR. WYNDHAM, MR. 
GLADSTONE, AND HOME RULE. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 
Sir,—Those who were Liberal candidates for Parlia- 
ment at the election of 1886 will remember that the bitterest 
opposition which they had to encounter was directed not 
so much against Home Rule as against Mr. Gladstone’s 
Irish Land Purchase Bill. If ever there was “a campaign 
of calumny and misrepresentation” it was that which was 
organised against this much-maligned measure. Well do I 
remember a handbill which was scattered broadcast among 
the electors, stating that the effect of Mr. Gladstone’s 
proposals would be to take £200,000,000 out of the 
pockets of the British taxpayers, and a striking calculation 
was made as to the number of railway trucks full of solid 
gold which would be required to cart away this enormous 
sum! These lies were, indeed, “ gross as a mountain” ; but 
they did their work. It is interesting, therefore, to con- 
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trast Mr. Gladstone’s measure with the present Irish Land 
Purchase Bill, introduced by a Tory Government, and, with 
your permission, I will supplement the interesting letter of 
your correspondent—Mr. H. de R. Walker—by some 
further comparison. 

Mr. Gladstone’s object was to enable the Irish tenants 
to buy their holdings at twenty years’ purchase of the net 
rental—equal to about sixteen years’ purchase of the 
nominal rental. This was to be the normal price “on a 
fairly well conditioned estate,” though within certain limits 
the price could be increased or diminished by the Land 
Commission. The money to be advanced by the British 
Treasury, in order to enable the tenants to purchase, 
was to be raised by the issue to the landlords of 
three per cent. stock at par. This stock was to be re- 
deemed by the payment of a terminable annuity for forty- 
nine years by the Irish State Authority to the British 
Exchequer. The total amount to which British credit 
might be pledged was £50,000,000, as compared with 
£,100,000,000, which is the taxpayer’s contingent liability 
under the present bill. 

The way in which the bill was intended to act may 
be hest indicated by taking a case. Let us suppose a 
tenant paying arent of £100 a year. This is a high rent 
for an Irish tenant, for, I suppose, it is as true now as it 
was at the date of the Bessborough Commission that “ for 
many generations the great bulk of the land under cultiva- 
tion in Ireland has been held in small farms of under 30 
acres.” (At the time of the Cowper Commission out of 
499,000 agricultural holders, 161,000 were holders of less 
than ro acres.) But, for the sake of simplicity, let us take 
the case supposed, of a tenant paying #100 per annum. 
From this, the gross rental, are to be deducted cost of 
collection and outgoings, estimated at about 20 per cent., 
which gives us the net rental—viz., £80. The landlord, 
on sale, would receive twenty years’ purchase of this 
net rental—viz., / 1,600. This sum was not to be 
paid in cash, as in the present bill, but in three 
per cent. stock at par. The landlord, therefore, 
would have received Consols to the amount of £1,600, 
which he could, of course, have retained or disposed of, at 
his will. On this sum so advanced to the landlord the 
Irish State Authority which the Home Rule Bill was ‘o 
bring into existence was to pay to the British Treasury 4 
per cent. for forty-nine years, the annual payment in this 
case being, therefore, £64. The tenant would have been re- 
quired to pay 4 per cent. on the capitalised value of twenty 
years’ purchase of the gross rent, or 4 per cent. on £2,000 
—that is to say, £80 a year—z2o per cent. less than his 
former rent. He would at once have become the owner 
of his holding, subject to this charge, which would have 
been extinguished in forty-nine years. But here comes in 
the capital distinction between Mr. Gladstone’s bill and 
the present proposal. The tenant was to make his annual 
payments, not to the British Treasury, not to “a foreign 
Government ”—as Mr. Chamberlain called it in his cele- 
brated Holloway speech—but to his own “Home Rule ” 
Government—the Irish State Authority. Thus, the British 
Government was not brought face to face with the Irish 
tenants as their landlord and rent-collector, and Mr. 
Chamberlain’s subsequently developed fear that the “ work- 
ing men of England and Scotland” might, as Irish land- 
lords, be called upon to collect Irish rents “at the point 
of the bayonet” seems to have been inspired by rhetorical 
reasons. Moreover, while the tenant in the case supposed 
would have been required to pay 4 per cent. on twenty 
years’ purchase of the gross rent (viz., £80 per annum) 
to the Irish State Authority, that Authority would have 
been responsible to the British Exchequer for 4 per cent. 
on twenty years’ purchase of the net rent only (viz., #64 
per annum, or £16 less than it was to receive). In other 
words, the Irish State Authority was to absorb the diffe- 
rence at 4 per cent. per annum between the capitalised 
value of the gross rental and the net rental. Finally, as a 
crowning security, the whole revenues of the Irish Govern- 
ment were to be paid, in the first instance, into the hands 
of the Receiver-General, an Imperial officer to be appointed 


by the British Government, and the redemption money pay- 
able by the Irish State Authority was to be a first charge 
upon those revenues. It seems, therefore, that ample 
security was provided for the British taxpayer; and the 
other parties—the landlord, the tenant, and the Irish State 
Authority—all stood to gain by the transaction. 

For simplicity, I have taken the case of a single tenant 
paying a rent of £100 a year, but, of course, in practice, 
the calculation would have to be made on the rental of an 
estate taken as a whole. Mr. Gladstone’s specimen case 
was of an estate producing a gross rental of £1,200 a year 
In that case, to put it shortly, the landlord would receive 
£19,200, the tenantry would save £200 a year on their 
former rents, and, of course, get their land for nothing at 
the end of forty-nine years ; while the Irish State Authority 
would gain about £170 a year. 

It should be added that during the time the holding 
was to be subject to the annuity the occupier was forbidden 
either to sub-divide or let without the consent of the State 
Authority. 

So much for the bill that was to 
$£200,000,000 from the British taxpayer. What of Mr. 
Wyndham’s measure? How does it provide better security 
for the taxpayer, and why is Mr. Chamberlain no longer 
troubled with the fear of having to collect Irish rents at 
the point of the bayonet? Under the bill, as it stands, 
the tenant will be called upon to pay, not twenty years, but 
on an average twenty-five years’ purchase of his hold- 
ing, while the landlord is to receive upwards of thirty years’ 
purchase, though, as you, Sir, have told us, the market 
price of' Irish land is now from seventeen to nineteen years’ 
purchase of the judicial rent. The taxpayers (British and 
Irish) are to find £12,000,000 to bridge over the difference 
The tenant, as before, will, it seems, pay something like 
20 per cent. less than his present rent, but he has to pay .t 
for sixty-eight and a half years, instead of for forty-nine 
years, and one-eighth of the annual payment is to be a per 
manent rent-charge. The landlord is to be paid in cash, 
not in Consols, at par, as in Mr. Gladstone’s bill. Consols 
at par are now as extinct as the Dodo. Soon we may be 
asking with Byron—with a slight modification 


have taken 


“ Where are those murdered saints, the three per cents ? 
And where, oh! where the devil are the rents?” 


There is bound, moreover, to be a loss through the issue of 
the new two-and-three-quarter per cent. stock at a discount. 

British credit is to be pledged to the extent of 
£,100,000,000. At how many truck loads of pure gold 
would the Tory electioneer have estimated the loss to the 
British taxpayer, I wonder, if this had been a Liberal 
measure? Worst of all, the British Government will now 
become the universal Irish landlord and rent-collector. 

Liberals make these criticisms in no spirit of hostility. 
Land purchase for Ireland is, I take it, an integral part of 
the Liberal creed. But is it not plain that these proposals 
must inevitably lead to the interposition of an Irish 
Authority between the British Government and the Irish 
tenant—in other words, to Home Rule? “TI have no doubt 
that, if you have a life of average duration, you will live 
to see it,” said Mr. Gladstone to the writer, soon after 
the General Election of 1886. All things seem pointing 
in the direction of the fulfilment of that prediction. The 
Tories gave Local Government to Ireland, although their 
thigh priests and seers—such as Professor Dicey, for 
example—assured them that Local Government would be 
used as a lever to bring about Home Rule. One result 
has been to show that the Trish are eminently capable of 
managing their own affairs. Mr. Wyndham’s bill, if 
carried into law, will of necessity lead to the creation of a 
“ buffer” authority, which will, of a surety, grow into an 
Irish assembly for the management of Irish affairs. Thus 
those opportunist Liberals who call upon us to follow their 
example by repudiating Home Rule are inviting us to show 
our statesmanlike foresight by renouncing our faith in that 
vhich the very force of circumstances and necessities of 
the case are surely rendering inevitable !—Yours, &c., 


G, G. G. 
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THE LONDON EDUCATION BILL. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


S1r,—It has been often said that the religious difficulty 
in public education is wholly a figment of the platform, the 
Press, and Parliament. 

I think it may be doubted whether this is quite the 
truth. 

If it were a figment, would it not have been avoided in 
Parliament as a rock dangerers to the members’ seats ? 

Some say we cannot teach a common or cathcl:: 
Christianity in England, because there is here no authority 
tc determine what this is. 

For my part I am glad that there is no Pope at Canter- 
bury, or Glasgow, or Dublin. But I venture to think that 
if there is no undenominational or catholic or ccoimmon 
Christian doctrine, there is no Christian religion of ary 
value at all. 

As long as certain medieval phrases are retained in 
the Ordination services we must expect clergymen to judge 
rival teachers by the stcol in which they have been set, not 
by their words ; to judge the tree by the nurseryman’s ticket 
attached to it, and not by the fruit it produces. 

Conscience is the true seat of authority in religion. 
Then comes the old question, whose conscience ? Con- 
science may be ill-informed, prejudiced, even morbid. The 
Church should be at hand to correct the errors of in- 
dividual consciences. But where is the Church ? What 
is she ? Who are her members ? Have they a voice ? 
The officers of the Church of England know not. Some of 
them say, Though we know not who are members of the 
Church, you are not permitted to enjoy its franchises unless 
you declare yourself a bond-fide member. 

I once had a correspondence with a clergyman of 
honoured name. He held that “Feed My lambs” was 
said not to the State, but to the Church, to which I replied, 
“That may be, but I know of no such addition as, ‘ At the 
expense of the goats and the wolves.’ ” 

The wisdom of the Church of England would be to 
leave ordinary education to the State, and devote her own 
schools. at her own expense, to the higher training in 
Divinity, history, science, and art of the mute inglorious 
M:lItons and innocent Cromwells of her country parishes, 
giving them that equality of opportunity which town boys 
and girls already enjoy. 

London must ever be different from other cities. The 
L.C.C. is different from country county councils, and has 
quite enough to do, almost too much, for any unpaid 
board. 

If the wealth of London do not suffice to teach th2 
man in masquerade, in the name of common sense, common 
honesty, and common English liberty, let it be untaught.— 
Yours, &c., 


Harpenden. T. WItson. 


THE MOTHER. 
HE sends her wild and noisy swarm 
. Of children out of sight to play, 
Careless, it seems, of any harm 
That might befall them on their way. 


But she has weaker lives to rear— 
Babes at her breast and at her knee— 
And toiling on, unmoved by fear, 
She lets her children wander free. 


Untended in the rain and sun, 

They fight and play and dream and roam, 
Till, tired and listless, one by one 

With lagging feet they make for home. 
And there, forgetting grief and mirth, 

Into their mother’s arms they creep ; 
And on the cool, soft breast of Earth 

Her weary children fall asleep. 


EDWARD WRIGHT. 


REVIEWS, 


PALESTINE IN SPRING. 


LeTTERS From THE Hoty Lanp. By Elizabeth Butler. 
sixteen illustrations in colour by the author. 
and C. Black. 7s. 6d. net. 


With 
London: A. 


A FEW years ago Lady Butler and her husband went for a 
four weeks’ visit to the Holv Land. hey landed at Jaffa, 
drove to Jerusalem, and spent a fortnight with horses and 
tents riding through Galilee, their route taking them past 
the Dead Sea, through the valley of the Jordan, by Jericho, 
the land of Ephraim, and the hill country of Manasseh, 
through the plains of Jezreel, over Mount Tabor, and thence 
south-west through the hills of Zebulon to Nazareth, Car- 
mel, and finally Caifa, where the trip ended. The journey 
has resulted for us in a book made up of the letters Lady 
Butler wrote to her mother during her travels. It is a book 
small in quantity, only eighty-four pages of big print in all, 
but first-rate in quality. The true mission of the travel 
Writer is not so much to make a book as to act as eyes for 
the people who have to stay at home. That is the task 
these letters fulfil. Mere jottings as the descriptions are, 
every one of them is a bit of reality. There is not an 
ounce of dead matter in the book. Not a line of it comes 
from the British Museum, or could possibly have come from 
anywhere save from the actual spot described. There are 
no pages of statistics doing duty for original ideas, no ex- 
tracts from authorities taking the place of first-hand im- 
pressions. The words exports and imports are never once 
mentioned. Nothing is said of daily wages, or the cost of 
living, of the yield of oil from the olives, or the weight 
of wool on the sheep. We are even left ignorant of the cost 
per mile of the Jaffa to Jerusalem railway, and the prob- 
able number of passengers and exact weight of goods it will 
carry in the year. In short, the whole stock-in-trade of the 
book-maker is absolutely ignored. What we get in ex- 
change for these exciting details is a feeling of much closer 
and more intimate acquaintance with a strange country. 
Lady Butler has the faculty, quite unsought and never to be 
found by seeking, of using just the words that give the sense 
of reality. It is easy in following her pages to think that 
one has latelv returned oneself from visiting the scenes she 
describes. You scarcely know if vou remember or imagine 
such scenes as that boisterous landing at Jaffa, one moment 
hoisted on to the top of a wave with the view of the hills 
ahead and the steamer you are leaving behind, and the 
next down in the trough, “with nothing between 
one and the sky but jagged and curling crests of wild 
billows”; or the sight and smell of the orange orchards 
along the shore, “the trees creamy white with dense 
blossom, and the ripe fruit dotted about in the masses of 
white” ; or the long climb of the hills leading to Jerusalem, 
with the wealth of wild flowers growing, “ especially the 
crimson anemones, with black centres, which tossed their 
gay heads everywhere in the mountain breeze,” and the 
view from the top over the plain of Philistia “ with Ramleh 
white in the distance, and the sea beyond shining in a long 
flash of silver.” And so through the book. It is not easy 
to jot down a number of notes or impressions, almost in 
diary form, that will hold the reader’s attention, but Lady 
Butler’s fréshness of style has proved equal to it. Not 
that there are any of those startlingly graphic descriptions 
here, always so much admired, yet the effect of which is 
due to a certain sacrifice of truth. But each little scene is 
rendered just as it is, spontaneously and without exaggera- 
tion, in the words that seem best to fit it, and with the 
sentiment and emotion that seem to belong to it. 

It is difficult to do justice to a stvle like this by quota- 
tion. because the effect of it is gradual and depends on the 
mood which it awakens by degrees in the reader’s. mind. 
Here is a passage about Jerusalem which, in its acceptance 
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of the bright and sweet and pleasant view of things, strikes 
a note that runs all through these letters : 

“Perhaps if I could see the place on some bleak twilight, 
or in a sounding thunderstorm, I might dimly appreciate the 
long agony of Jerusalem, but to-day the April air was full 
of scents of flowers and aromatic shrubs, and the bees were 
humming ; there were little butterflies among the anemones, 
and the lark was in full song. ‘The very spirit of the 
Gospel peace seemed to float in the gentle air of spring. I 
was glad I could not concentrate my thoughts on the 
gloomy side of that wondrous prospect.” 

The gloomy side is never touched on (save once, in- 
deed, in a terrible passage about the Jerusalem lepers, a 
passage well worth quoting to show the strength of a per 
fectly simple and moderate style, but which is too long tu 
be quoted here). The larks were great favourites of Lady 
Butler, and their song goes with us through the book. ~ Off 
al sunrise, the larks singing over the face of the land,” she 
begins another letter. And again, “ Wild flowers in great 
quantities, and larks—little tame things with crests on their 
heads—enjoying the sun and the breeze.” ‘They and the 
spring breezes and clouds—* great pearly clouds in the 
vibrating blue of the fresh spring sky ”—are an almost 
constant accompaniment to our wanderings, a background 
and setting of Nature, indescribably fresh and buoyant, to 
all the scenes, with their solemn and holy associations, here 
visited and described. 

It is a question much debated whether a visit to the 
Holy Land undermines or strengthens faith. Lady Butler 
tells us that she knows many people, as, indeed, we all do, 
who shrink from the test. She describes the bitter chagrin 
of a lady who acknowledged that “ nowhere in Jerusalem 
could she see Our Lord through her surroundings,” and 
who promptly went home and wrote a book called “ He 
is not here, but is risen,” and mentions the case of another 
visitor returning from his tour in a most dispirited con- 
dition, and apparently remembering nothing about it but 
dust, flies, “backsheesh,” and lepers. As to these draw- 
backs, as Lady Butler points out, there were probably just 
as many diseased people about in our Lord’s time as there 
are now, * Yet who thinks of the mere squalid details of 
those crowds when reading the Gospel narrative ? Why, 
then, dwell on them so much here to-day as we follow His 
footsteps on the very soil He trod ?” Her own advice to 
all hangers-back is to take the plunge boldly. “Do not 
fear,” she says; “the reality simply intensifies, gives sub- 
stance and colour to, the ineffable poetry of the Bible. It 
is simply rapture to see at last the originals of our child- 
hood’s imaginings, and, believe me, the reality becomes 
more precious in one’s memory even than the cherished 
illusion.” The letters are enlivened by sixteen illustra- 
tions from Lady Butler’s sketches, which, though not free 
from some of the disadvantages of coloured reproductions, 
second the writer’s power of description. 





SHAKESPEAREAN WARS. 


SHAKESPEARE vV. Votraire. By ‘Thomas R. Lounsbury, 
L.H.D., LL.D., Professor of English in Yale University. 
London: David Nutt. 7s. 6d. net. 


‘THis is the second volume of a series entitled “ Shake- 
spearean Wars,” which is being written on such a plan that 
each book will contain a complete and distinct chapier of 
the subject. Professor Lounsbury has already shown in his 
Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist how the quarrel between 
the two great schools of drama was fought out under Shake- 
speare’s eyes, and that the master deliberately chose his 
side. The present volume undertakes to trace how the 
classical principles, reinforced iby the rise of the French 
stage, were stayed up by Voltaire through the greater part 
of the eighteenth century against the silent and almost 
ghostly aggression of Shakespeare’s genius. Voltaire 
learnt what little he knew of English literature during 
the three years which he spent in exile here from 1726 on- 
wards. Naturally he admired and rejected according to 


the faith of the time. He thought Pope the paragon ot 
our poets and Addison’s Cao the paragon of our dramas ; 
and of the pre-Miltonic literature he knew or cared very 
little. Yet, however offended by many things in Shake- 
speare and puzzled at his popularity in this country, he had 
too much sense not to apprehend something of his power. 
Of the ten or dozen Shakespearean plays mentioned by 
him in his writings, /u/ius Ca@sar was the only one of which 
his knowledge ever came near to being critical or even 
fairly accurate. On the strength of this acquaintance, 
however, he set up to be a discoverer of Shakespeare to 
Europe, and of his own plays at least five—each one of 
which is considered in this book—were written under the 
English influence. His Brutus was to show France the 
motive of stern patriotism overcoming natural tenderness, 
and the cold reticence with regard to love, which, oddly 
enough, he thought to be the instinctive preferences of the 
English mind. His Zaire owed much of the motive and 
situation to Othello, and his Mahomet to Macbeth; and 
in Za Mort de César, with its dead dictator and its Roman 
populace on the stage, and again in Sémiramis, with its 
famous ghost, he tried his hand at constructing a new type 
of drama, compounding French regularity with Eng- 
lish action and range, an experiment to which 
Paris was not readily kind. All these plays were 
accompanied by dissertations, in which he repeated 
the criticism on Shakespeare, which, from 1730 
to his death, never changed in its substance, though it 
became progressively harsher in its terms. For Voltaire 
had loosed a spirit which he could not bind, from whom 
he had learnt and borrowed without acknowledgment 
under cover of the European ignorance. When, in 1746, 
La Place issued his two volumes of translated selections 
the high priest of the dramatic decencies was alarmed not 
only for the classical tradition, but for his own credit ; and 
instead of a “ wild genius,” Shakespeare became “ a drunken 
savage,” the man from whose “enormous dung-hill ” 
Voltaire had done the dirty work of raking a few good 
things. In 1760 an article comparing Shakespeare favour- 
ably with Corneille appeared in the Journal Encyclo- 
pédique, and from this moment he declared open war on 
the barbarian. It began with the Appeal to the Nations 
on the merits of the two national stages in 1761, and when 
the old fighter died it had flamed up with extraordinary 
violence over the first complete translation of Shakespeare 
into French, which Le Tourneur began to issue in the year 
1776. 

These are the chief events in the long story which 
Professor Lounsbury has told us with much patience in 
this book. He gives a careful account in historical order 
of all Voltaire’s utterances on Shakespeare ; of the criticism 
relative to the subject which came from other hands in 
France; and of the many essays and dissertations which 
the controversy provoked in England. Aaron Hill, Lord 
Kames, Mrs. Montagu, Edward Taylor, Arthur Murphy, 
are some of the almost forgotten people whose part in 
Shakespearean criticism is here recorded along with that 
of Johnson and Horace Walpole ; and for this reason, as 
well as because it is the first attempt to gather this section 
of history together, the students of literature will find this 
book of great use. At the same time, they will have some 
digesting work to do for themselves. What precisely were 
the critical questions at issue between the English and 
Voltaire ? What are the prepossessions, and the causes of 
them, which make a man shudder at the 

“ Not a mouse stirring ” 
of the watch scene in Hamlet, as fit only for a guard-room 
and not for a tragedy? Did Voltaire affect a phase in the 
evolution of Shakespearean criticism in England, and, if 
so, what was the nature of that phase, and when and how 
did it begin and end? ‘These questions arise from the sub- 
ject, but they are not definitely answered, nor even defi- 
nitely put, in this book. As each chapter of the contro- 
versy in France and in England is conscientiously told us, 
we seem to be reading a chronicle rather than a history of 
ideas. A little more of the categories of relation and cause 
would possibly have made the narrative more succinct than 
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it is. ‘The reader, however, cannot help perceiving how 
hard it must have been to marshal this story into narra- 
tive formation and make it march, and with what pains 
Professor Lounsbury has done this. He has well utilised 
the personal interest—Voltaire’s methods of criticism, his 
serene inaccuracy, the dishonesty which made him miss out 
the good passages in his translations from Shakespeare and 
keep the bad, the portentous earnestness which at last 
made him think that the British Ambassador would inter- 
vene officially in the dispute, and, when a few copies of his 
Letter to the French Academy went astray, that “some spy 
of the English has stopped my packages "—one more in- 
stance of that which one is always finding in Frenchmen, 
the astonishing lack of humour in a nation of wits. These 
things help the reader through what is in the nature of it a 
task-book, but one for the study of which most students 
will be very much wiser. 





A REMARKABLE POEM. 
Tue FLower oF Op Japan. By Alfred Noyes. London: 
Grant Richards. 5s. net. 


IN a recent issue of 7'he Speaker we reviewed Mr. Noyes’s 
first book of poems, entitled Zhe Loom of Years. In 
many respects this was, perhaps, the most remarkable book 
published of late years in this particular department of 
literature. ‘The collection was not a large one, but nearly 
every line of it revealed the strong and original poetic genius 
of its author. It had insight; it vibrated with a haunting 
and beautiful music, and it was transfused with a glowing 
and picturesque imagination. For an unknown singer 


making his first effort this was no mean equipment. Mr. 
Noyes is, as we now know, a very young man 


hardly out of his student days. If he can proceed as he 
has begun we shall some day have reason to be proud that 
we were amongst the first to hail him poet as his melodious 
notes struck upon our ears. 

Mr. Noyes’s second book will deepen the impression 
produced by his first. Zhe Loom of Years was a series 
of detached pieces; Zhe Flower of Old Japan is a sus- 
tained effort in narrative verse, but it shows throughout its 
course the same high qualities that made its predecessor 
welcome. It must not be supposed that Zhe Flower of Old 
Japan is a story in the ordinary sense. It is the dream 
of a romantic and imaginative child whose waking mind is 
filled with tales and visions and longings. It has the shift- 
ing incoherence of a dream, now flying far aiield in a 
breathless rush, now recurring to some past scene, and again 
moving on past strange and gorgeous shapes in a ceaseless 
quest for some dim, half-apprehended object. Yet it is 
strongly bound together by its execution no less than by its 
design, for its original purpose stays with it and remains its 
inspiration to the end. It goes from peaceful delight with- 
out a break into regions of dreadful forewarning, and 
emerges into magic palaces of bloom and colour and soiig ; 
but through all and above all it is an allegory of life and 
desire and attainment seen in the visions of children under 
the magnificent light of a dream-fancy. 

To carry out this design triumphantly a man must have 
something of Coleridge, the Coleridge of Christabel and 
The Ancient Mariner, and something, too, of Browning, the 
Browning of certain passages of Zhe Pied Piper of 
Hamelin and of Over the Sea our Galleys Went. ‘These 
elements Mr. Noyes possesses: his tale is mystical and 
awe-inspiring, yet it has tenderness and flashes of a grim 
kind of humour. Withal, Mr. Noyes is strikingly original. 
His material is rich and varied, and he disposes it in his 
own way with an unfaltering hand. There is an exuberance 
of imagery about this poem, a very riot of glow and brilliant 
colour. Peacocks and the plumes of pigeons’ breasts, gold 
and purple and blue and flashing jewels and iridescent 
gleams are constrained to do him service, and the music 
of his verse rolls along as the pageant passes. It is not 
easy to do justice to the poem by extracts, but we must 


give a few. ‘This is how the terror that haunts the long 
dream is introduced: 
“ Nobody watched us quietly steer 
The pinnace to the painted pier 
Except one pig-tailed mandarin, 
Who sat upon a chest of tea 
Pretending not to hear or see! 
His hands were very long and thin, 
Hlis face was very broad and white; 
And O, it was a fearful sight 
To see him sit alone and grin.” 
This was Creeping Sin, who disappears only to turn up 
again at terrible moments : 
“ Then the tall, thin man as we swung along 
Sang us an old enchanted song , 
That lightened our hearts of their fearful load. 
3ut e’en as the moonlit air grew sweet 
We heard the pad of stealthy feet 
Dogging us down the thin, white road; 
And the song grew weary again and harsh, 
And the black trees dripped like the fringe of a marsh, 
And a laugh crept out like a shadowy toad, 
And we knew it was neither ghoul nor djinn: 
lt was Creeping Sin! It was Creeping Sin!” 


They shake him off and see many wonderful sights, but he 
reappears : 
“The temple had a low, broad base 
Of black, bright marble; all its face 
Was marble bright in rosy bloom; 
And where two sea-green pillars rose 
Deep in the flower-soft cave-shadows 
We saw through richly-sparkling gloom, 
Wrought in marvellous years of old 
With bulls and peacocks bossed in gold, 
The doors of powdered lacquer loom. 


“ Quietly then the tall, thin man, 
Holding his turquoise-tinted fan, 
Alighted from the palanquin; 
We followed: never painter dreamed 
Of how that dark, rich temple gleamed 
With gules of jewelled gloom within ; 
And as we wondered near the door 
A priest came o’er the polished floor 
In sandals of soft serpent skin; 
His mitre shimmered bright and blue 
With pigeons’ breast-plumes. When he knew 
Our guest he stroked his broad, white chin, 
And looked at us with slanting eyes 
And smiled; then through his deep disguise 
We knew him! It was Creeping Sin!” 


But at last, after many vicissitudes, the story, which began 
in the nursery, ends there: 
“Slowly, as a wavering mist, 
Waned the wonder out of sight. 
To a sigh of amethyst, 
To a wraith of scented light, 
I lower and magic glass had gone; 
Near the clutching fire we sat, 
Dreaming, dreaming, all alone, 
Each upon a furry mat. 
“ While the firelight, red and clear, 
I luttered in the black, wet pane, 
It was very good to hear - 
Howling winds and trotting rain. 
lor we found at last we knew 
More than all our fancy planned, 
All the fairy tales were true, 
And home the heart of fairyland.” 


The whole poem is of remarkable beauty and alsorb- 
ing interest. We look forward with keen anticipation to 
Mr. Noyes’s future work. 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

VoyaAGEs AND TRAVELS: AN ENGLISH GARNER. 
stable and Co. Two vols. 4s. net. 
TuHEsE handsome volumes are filled with the more interest- 
ing of the voyages and travels printed in Hakluyt and in 
Professor Arber’s Garner. ‘They contain also the hitherto 
inaccessible correspondence of John Hawkins with Sir 
William Cecil, and various tracts and pamphlets (some of 
them from the Dutch of Linschoten) written by sailors of 

the same hearty time. 

We fear that our latter-day readers are grown too 
critical, and too fond of colour, to take a great delight in 
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the narrative of a participant. ‘They ask that the facts of 
life may be presented to them as through the dusky reds 
and blues of coloured glass. They know, but too well, 
that a man on the gun-deck of, say, the Revenge learned 
considerably less of the fight off Flores than Tennyson 
could learn three hundred years later on. 

They ask, therefore, for a view of life through 
coloured spectacles. They ask that they may see life, 
now in a bright tint, through a Dickens; now in a dull 
tint, through a Zola. Of seeing life as it really 
is, Or as it actually was, they care rather less than a 
white surf cares for oilskins. But, in spite of this myopia, 
it is to be hoped that these briny old logs will find friends 
to give them a roll. They are fresh and charming and 
spirited as a strong breeze. They show us how life went 
in that old navy we make such a brag about. And if we 
had the hearts for it they could teach us more of valour 
and humanity and endurance than was preached in the 
Jingo Press three years ago. 

Of the voyages themselves, some are too well known 
to need any praise at this time, and these we will leave un- 
discussed. The affair of Hawkins at San Jean d’Ulloa 
has been made very generally familiar by the bright in- 
accuracy of Froude. That lamentable tale, with its black 
commencement and sorrowful close, is best left unremarked. 
All that need be said of that matter was said by Hawkins in 
his Note and Declaration : 

“Tf all the miseries and troublesome affairs of this sorrow- 
ful voyage should be perfectly and thoroughly written; 
there should need a painful man with his pen.” 

But there are other voyages as full of incident with 
less of heavy tragedy about them. The little pamphlet of 
the “ Captivity of John Fox” in Alexandria, for instance, 
is stirring as the lilt of a ballad. It rings with a religious 
passion which is unusual, and which reminds one of the 
red-hot gospeller of a later day : 

“*Thou villain,’ quoth Fox, ‘hast been a bloodsucker of 
many a Christian’s blood; and now thou shalt know what 
thou hast deserved at my hands.” Wherewith he lifted up 
his bright, shining sword of ten years’ rust, and stroke him 
so main a blow, as therewithal his head clave asunder; so 
that he fell stark dead to the ground.” 

How simply and directly the tale is told. How 
telling an “accent” is the use of the word “main.” It 
almost fixes the county from which the writer hailed. The 
whole narrative of John Fox is excellent. He had been in 
the ‘Turks’ hands thirteen or fourteen years when he 
escaped, and, on his return to Europe, although a Pro- 
testant, the Pope and the King of Spain gave him what is 
called “the glad hand.” Philip Il. made him gunner in 
the Valencia fleet at eight ducats a day. 

As a fine stirring story of adventure we think this tale 
of John Fox to be without peer, though others in these 
volumes have greater literary merit. ‘The account of Jan 
Linschoten (the good old John so kind to the wretched 
prisoners in Goa) is delightful all through, written with, as 
it were, half an eye upon posterity. He, of all the old 
fellows, was at some pains to tell of the ordering of a ship's 
company. And, though his account does not tell us much 
we would gladly know, it gives us some picture of the matter, 
and a curious picture it is. In those days of small ships 
and large crews the decks were at all times overcrowded 
and filthy. The ships leaked like sieves and stank like 
sewers, but yet we feel that life aboard of them was not 
without a stateliness and a joy that have since faded from 
the face of the seas. Old Jan was not without a certain 
kindly fun : 

“The swabers must do all whatsoever they are bidden 
to do by the officers, but never touch the rudder. or the 
sailors do only steer and rule the ship when need requireth, 
but not the pump. Neither do they hoist up the mainsail ; 
for the soldiers and slaves use to do that. The swabers 
pump.” 

The book abounds in quaint sayings and merry tales of 
adventure. The spirits of unrest and of seeing how the 
skyline looked were very busy in the spacious days. Many 
of the old yarn-spinners, it seems, passed days and years 
in grievous prisons abroad, yet we find one man (surely 
typical) writing in gaol that if he do but escape he wi! come 


thither again, it being a fine country. They had a mad, 
careless way of doing things, and the madness grew more 
apparent as the rest of the world grew wiser. The work 
they did was a great work, and Messrs. Constable deserve 
the thanks of all interested in naval history for bringing the 
records thereof within reach. 





SOME FRENCH AND 


SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


GoreTHeE’s Poems. Edited by H. G. Atkins and L. E. Kastner. 
3s. 6d. net. London: Blackie and Son. 

HEINE: SELECTIONS IN VERSE. Edited by D. Theims. 6d. 
London: Blackie and Son 

K6RNER* SELECT POEMS. 
London: Blackie and Son. 

A Primer or Otp Frencn. By-G. H. Clarke and C. J. 
Murray. 2s. 6d. London: Blackie and Son. 

PRIMARY FRENCH Course: First Term. By Otto Siepmann. 
1s. 6d. London: Macmillan. 


GERMAN 


Edited by E. P. Ash. 6d. 


BELL’s FRENCH Course: Part. I. By R. P. Atherton. 1s. 6d. 
London: George Bell and Sons. 
Le GENDRE DE M. PorkiER: AUGIER AND SANDEAU. Edited by 


H. W. Preston. 8d. London: Blackie and Son. 
VOLTAIRE: SELECT Letrers. Edited by A. E. Thouaille. 4d. 

London: Blackie and Son. 

PorMs FOR Recitation. Edited by L. 
London: Blackie and Son, 
RACINE : SCENES FROM BERENICE. 
London: Blackie and Son. 

It is a pleasure to find a school-book edited in so scholarly 
a manner as this selection of Goethe's Poems, by Messrs. 
Atkins and Kastner. More than fifty of the choicest and 
most typical songs, ballads, and other pieces are presented 
to the student in a form which at once discountenances a 
casual and slipshod perusal, and stimulates him to make a 
further acquaintance with Goethe’s language and_philo- 
sophy. The editors rightly regard it as an axiom that a 
knowledge of the poet’s life-history is essential to the under- 
standing of his works, and, accordingly, give a sketch of 
his life and development, which is concise without being 
jejune. This is followed by an exhaustive analysis of Ger- 
man metres in general and Goethe’s in particular, in the 
course of which a higher opinion perhaps is claimed for the 
merits of the German hexameter and the Elegiac couplet 
than the ordinary English student is likely to form. ‘ ‘The 
notes are excellent; they explain the meaning and occa- 
sion of the poems with a commendable paucity of transla- 
tion. For the highest forms of schools and for university 

students it is an admirable text-book. 

The middle and higher forms will welcome the two little 
books of selections from Heine and Kérner as a relief from 
the continuous course of German prose which is as a rule 
prescribed. It is a great advantage to boys thus to have easy 
access to the works of the most popular of German lyrists 
and of the “ German Tyrtaeus.” Dr. Theims and Mr. Ash 
have made their selections with taste, have provided some 
brief information as to the poets’ lives, and, for the most 
part, made the notes adequate. A little more grammatical 
explanation and some remarks on the methods of German 
word-building would have been useful. 

In their Primer of Old French Mr. Clarke and Mr. 
Murray have produced a work which is full of interest for 
the more advanced French scholar. The introduction gives 
a survey of the evolution of modern French from the old 
Lingua Castrensis of the Latin conquerors of Gaul, tracing 
clearly the development of the various dialects until they 
were all superseded by that of the Ile de France in the 
fifteenth century. Appended to this are some pages 
familiarising the reader with old French accidence, which 
are followed by selections, arranged in chronological order, 
from the oath of Louis, in 842 a.v. (the earliest extant 
monument of the language), through the Chanson de 
Roland, Froissart’s Chronicles, and many other medizval 
works, down to Commines (d. 1511 A.D.). 


A. Barbé. 4d. 


Edited by A. Cran, 4d. 


No one who 


wished carefully to study the history of the language could 
do so under more pleasant guidance than that of this book. 
For school purposes, however, the modern French versions, 
printed parallel with all the extracts, should most certainly 
have been relegated to the end of the volume. 
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In Mr. Siepmann’s book, which adopts the artificial 
alphabet of the Association Phonétique, the illus- 
trations, drawn by Mr. H. M. Brock, are exquisite. 
For our own part we disbelieve in the Phonetic Trans- 
cript method as profoundly as we believe that the ideal 
teacher of modern languages to an English boy is an 
Englishman, in England, until a certain standard is reached 
finish should then be attained by study at the feet of 
foreign professors abroad. The present book is, we quite 
admit, good of its kind. But since, as Mr. Siepmann him- 
self says, the early teaching must be carried on orally, and 
since pronunciation can be taught in no other way, why 
complicate matters by foisting on the boy an army of 
symbols which have no place in the language itself at all ? 
Neither one nor fifty systems of symbols can possibly make 
a pupil pronounce aright, but the human voice alone. If 
he has learnt the proper sounds for, e.g., “ childhood,” 
is he the better off by being told that their symibolic repre- 
sentative is “ a’fa's,” which he will never see again, or 
“enfance,” which he will find in every French book he 
reads ? For these reasons we would rather see our boys 
brought up on the conversational system advocated in Mr. 
Atherton’s book, which is a simple, straightforward, and 
sound work, accurately written, save for a slip or two, as 
when on page 87 Louis XVL.’s head is cut off four years 
too soon! 

Le Gendre de M. Poirier is a capital play for an 
Upper School form. Mr. Preston has written an instruc- 
tive introduction, and his explanatory notes are for the 
most part lucid and sufficient. Occasionally, however, 
they are so curtly couched as to mystify rather than assist 
the young reader. For instance, on page 77, the note: 

gratification, not gratification, 
dees not achieve its purpose, which is, or should be, to 
inform the pupil that “la gratification” means gratuity, 
whereas the French for gratification is “la satisfaction.” 
The idioms and colloquialisms, again, require a rather 
more careful rendering into English. On the whole the 
book is undeniably to be recommended. 

The selection from Voltaire’s Letters is of a more ele- 
mentary type: it is well calculated to interest and instruct 
an average middle form. M. Thouaille’s note on Voltaire’s 
life will acquaint the student with the general circumstances 
under which the letters were composed ; and the notes at 
the end will solve his difficulties in interpreting the text. 
We rubbed our eyes at the following translation of a pas- 
sage quoted in the notes from AZlius Lampridius (the editor 
calls him Lampridus) : 

‘“‘oppressit in tricliniis versatilibus parasitos suos violis 
et floribus, sic ut animam aliqui efflaverint, cum erepere ad 
summum non possent. He overwhelmed the parasites on 
the revolving couches with violets and other flowers, so 


that several would have been suffocated had they been 
unable ultimately to creep away!” 


But such mistakes in the book are rare. 

M. Barbé’s little book of poems for recitation is arranged 
with the pieces graduated according to their respective 
difficulty. ‘The introductory remarks on the scansion of 
French verse are sensible and useful; and the notes give 
all the assistance that may be required. Although not ex- 
cessively interesting, the selections will serve their purpose 
well, “ repetition” being indispensable in learning any lan- 
guage. 

The scenes from Bérénice seem to us not so happy as 
most of the publications in this series. The editor has 
written the introduction and notes in French, a method 
which has its merits, but which prevents the book being 
used by the members of middle forms, who would require 
that assistance in interpreting the notes which the latter 
themselves ought to have given them in deciphering the 
text. We look in vain for any explanation of, e.g., the his- 
torical allusions on page 22, ll. 16-22, without which the 
passage is unintelligible to the boy unacquainted with 
Rome’s early history. Yet perhaps the omission is as well ; 
for in his excursion into history on page 29 Mr. Cran makes 
Antiochus of Commagene (the contemporary of Titus, and 
introduced by Racine into the play as-Tritagonist) to be 


identical with Antiochus ‘Theos of Syria, who perished 300 
years previously ! 





Scotr: Lorp OF 
Pitt Press. 
FuRTHER NOTES ON THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH READING. By 
Nellie Dale. 3s. net. London: G. Philip and Son. 

Mr. Flather has followed up his successful production 
of the Lay of the Last Minstrel with an almost equally able 
and comprehensive edition of Zhe Lord of the Isles. ‘The 
text is good and clear, and the editor’s own work includes 
a history of Scott’s life, and the composition of the poem, 
with a reference to its historical sources, a chronological 
table, a sketch of the metre, notes, and glossary. The 
book is replete with learning ; and one of the least fascinat- 
ing of Scott’s poems seems to sink its bad points beneath 
the skilful hand of the commentator. Extracts from 
Scott’s own delightful notes are given, and supplemented 
by the editor. The only weak point—a minor one, but a 
stumbling-block to the schoolboy—is that Allaster of Lorn 
is at times confused with, or rather not distinguished from, 
his son John. The reader is led to imagine that the father 
appears in the poem, whereas in fact it is the son. If Mr. 
Flather substituted “John of Lorn” for “Lorn” in his 
résumé of Canto ii. om page 29, and was a little more 
explicit in the notes upon the Lor family, the difficulty 
would disappear. 

The excellent work which Miss Dale has already done 
on behalf of the elementary instruction of children is sup- 
plemented by her new book, which gives further guidance 
to teachers in the application of her method. The method 
is peculiar, but thorough and successful: a child does not 
learn the names of the letters till a fairly advanced stage, 
but in learning to read he gains a close knowledge of a 
variety of other matters, including the art of writing with 
the left hand. As a work of reference the book would be 
more handy if the headline of each page gave the number 
and subject of the chapter. 


THE IsLes. Edited by J. H. Flather. as. 





FICTION. 
Tue BETTER Sort. By Henry James. 
Tue Hitt or TROUBLE. By 

Isbister. 6s. 

Wuat is exasperating about Mr. Henry James is exactly 
this, as he would put it, that he is a shade too lucid. It is 
pleasant for a time to watch a skeleton clock, but if one 
simply wants to know the time, one can take the works for 
granted. Great artists, Shakespeare for example, tell us 
the time; Mr. Henry James tells us how the time is told. 
He is also more than a shade too civilised. ‘The natural 
man never comes out in his pages to dance his natural war 
dance. The great passions in his books, like the incidents 
of a Greek drama, take place off the stage. His characters 
are concerned with their deportment in receiving or break- 
ing the news, or their art in concealing their feelings, while 
others exercise theirs in guessing them. We feel after read- 
ing one of his books like a child who wanted to go to the 
Zoo but was taken instead to the Natural History Museum. 
We are very interested, but we should like to hear the lions 
roar and see them fed. 

The great merit of Mr. Henry James, on the other 
hand, is that one can criticise him in this fashion. He 
may be exasperating, but he is se, not because he is too 
bad, but because he is too good. This book of eleven 
stories is packed with ideas, with good studies of characters, 
and with flashing phrases. Yet the ideas are too often . 
lost in their amplification, the characters die young of con- 
sistency, and the phrases are generally modified till they 
mean more (or less) than is possible. Two of them, “The 
‘Tone of Time” and “ The Papers,” are most delightful in- 
ventions as far as the story is concerned, and the former is 
altogether in Mr. James’s best manner. But the latter is 


London: Methuen. 6s. 
Arthur C. Benson. London: 


so absurdly over-elaborated and its trivialities treated 
with so portentous a solemnity that the wild humour of the 
idea is almost lost. 

Perhaps the most typical story in the book “is one 
called “ Flickerbridge” (a truly characteristic name for an 
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English village). This is a story of an American artist 
visiting an old lady in the country, and finding so rare and 
perfect an atmosphere—“ it was so ‘there’”—that he is 
compelled to break off his engagement to another Ameri- 
can artist, who wishes to share his find, because he feels 
that she will continue the spoiling that he has begun of the 
perfect “thing.” It may be that Mr. James is ironical, but 
this is merely irony so subtly expressed that it should have 
a new term to describe it and a new literary sense to appre- 
ciate it. 

We are not troubled by any concealed irony in Mr. 
Arthur Benson’s collection of poetical tales. His stories 
are a series of dreams, told with a fine simplicity of diction, 
and some feeling for pictorial imagery, that justifies the 
quotation from Burne-Jones placed on the fly-leaf. The 
book hardly bears quotation—“ Tread softly, because you 
tread on my dreams ”—for the stuff of it is slight, but it 
should be read by all to whom a pure English style appeals, 


and a meek spirit of reverence appears finer than many 
inventions. 





The Woman of Mystery (London: Chatto and 
Windus, 6s.), which Mr. Frederick Rothwell has translated 
from Georges Ohnet, is a very good melodrama with a title 
and a heroine so exceedingly melodramatic that the reader 
feels that it ought to be illustrated with posters. But they 
ought to be good posters, and the prime advantage of the 
work of so famous a man as M. Georges Ohnet in this field 
is that it serves to remind us that there is such a thing as a 
good melodrama and a good poster. Though the story does 
not profess to any great artistic seriousness, it serves as an 
instructive contrast to the same kind of thing as performed 
by Mr. Guy Boothby and the English melodramatists. Here 
we have the same inscrutable, beautiful, and atrocious lady, 
but she does not merely glitter with diamonds and eyes ; 
she has to do with some solid crimes which require talent 
and a cheerful industry. In the English Woman of 
Mystery school of fiction we have to take everything on 
trust, the wit, the beauty, the cunning, the magnetism ; all 
the proofs of them seem to have occurred before the be- 
ginning of the story. M. Ohnet’s is more like the best 
work of Miss Braddon, a pompous sensational thing, but 
well done and honest, and so almost great. 

The Deeps of Deliverance, by Frederick Van Eeden, 
translated by Margaret Robinson (London: Fisher Unwin, 
6s.), is one of those books which we shall certainly continue 
to receive and commend and bear as best we can until the 
farce of realism is played out. It is dominated by the one 
great notion which makes realism so easy and romanticism 
so difficult. It is proud, that is to say, of seeing life as a 
tangle :. romanticism is only proud when it has to some ex- 
tent, rightly or wrongly, seen a tendency in the threads and 
a hope of disentanglement. That a young woman, such as 
the one who is the heroine of this book, may exist, and may 
find herself a chaos of disconnected feelings, is perfectly 
possible ; but the philosopher will find as’ much cosmic 
harmony in the dust-bin at the end of his garden. A man 
can only be a welter to himself ; and this literature of self- 
examination is a weltering literature. The book has real 
ability of a kind; but it is not wholesome, in spite of its 
good intentions: for something beyond good intentions is 
needed for health—good passions are needed, and the new 
moralists seem to have forgotten the meaning of the two 
words in conjunction. 

The Triumph of Count Ostermann, by Graham Hope 
(London : Smith, Elder, 6s.), is a readable, and in its earlier 
pages a capable, little romance of the Court of Peter the 
Great; but it labours under one of the disadvantages to 
which writers of the light historical novel are perpetually 
and gratuitously subjecting themselves. It is a capital error 
to block the small space of a very trifling love-story with 
such colossal figures as that of the founder of modern 
Russia. It requires a vast political epic to describe the 
greatness of such a man ; and it would require nothing short 
of an audacious genius to describe his smallness. The 
only result in the case of a work of moderate ability like 
that of Mr. Graham Hope is that we can no longer attend 


to an adequate picture of people of whom we know nothing, 
because of a very inadequate picture of someone of whom 
we have heard a great deal. The first scene, in which no 
historical figure appears, is excellent: but Peter is a stone 
that breaks the bubble of an idle tale. 

A good example of the wise avoidance of this mistake 
may be found in a far more successful, though not in reality 
more able, historical story, Zhe Cloistering of Ursuia, by 
Clinton Scollard (London: Cassell, 6s.). Here the 
characters are not, and do not profess to be, personal or dis- 
tinctive, but there is an artistic consistency in their conven- 
tional lines and pale colours of sentiment. They are 
Italian nobles of the later Middle Ages, but they include 
no great historic figure, whose appearance would be like 
the appearance of a powerful portrait in a relief by Flax- 
man or Wedgwood. The story is lively with a conventional 
liveliness. Its only definite fault is the usual school-boy 
pedantry of local words and allusions. Why, for instance, 
refer to the captain of a robber-band persistently as “ the 
Capitano” ? It would be quite as reasonable to speak of 
him as putting on his capello or eating his pranza. 

There is humour in the rough and a knowledge of the 
life of London’s workers in Matilda’s Mabel (London: 
Grant Richards, 1s.), by Mr. A. Neil Lyons, though 
it appears to us an even less mature book 
his Hookey, to which we called attention 
months ago. 


than 
a few 
Some of it, however, is distinctly funny, 
and he enters with humorous sympathy into the 
life of “the young person behind the counter.” The 
best part of all is the description of the strike occa- 
sioned by the order that all the young ladies in the stores 
should wear “ Coronation blouses ” to show their patriotism, 
They struck, but they went on working “ because if we left 
off serving there would be no one to attend to the 
customers.” 

A story of the Indian Mutiny, by Mr. R. E. Forrest, 
called The Sword of Acrael (London: Methuen, 6s.), has 
clearly the merit of being written with knowledge both of 
the period and the country. As a story it is somewhat 
melancholy. The hero saves a native woman who saves 
him and gets killed. He also saves an English girl, with 
whom he falls in love, and she gets killed. Still, the book 
has the movement and incident of a moving and eventful 
t-me. 

America has hit on the particular form of romantic 
adventure which began with The Prisoner of Zenda as 
one particularly suited to its tastes. In Arms and the 
1Voman (London: Pearson, 6s.) we have a fairly good 
example of what they make it. In this book Mr. Harold 
McGrath tells of a New York journalist who has a romantic 
alventure with a German princess, who turns out to be a 
twin-sister of an American girl, his first love. 
get patriotism and a princess combined. 
America want ? 

There is sufficient story in The Man with the White 
face (London: Ward, Lock, and Co., 3s. 6d.) to keep the 
book going to the end, but too little not to tax Mr. 
Morice Gerard’s narrative powers to the utmost. It is a 
sensational tale of a somewhat facetious kind, and the 
opening, which is concerned with the South African War, 
seems somehow out of date, without being historical. 


Thus you 
What more can 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 


USINESS began again in a very half-hearted 
B manner after the holidays. There was, it is true, 
a little mild excitement in the Stock Exchange about 
the Northern Securities decision, but the money market 
was very languid and listless, and inclined to be pessi- 
mistic. Money came back very slowly from the country, 
owing to the activity of business in'the provinces ; in fact, 
the rush of industry on the Clyde and elsewhere in Scot- 
land is causing the usual termtide movement of sovereigns 
to the North to begin earlier than usual, and Lombard- 
street now finds its slender resources drawn on by 
a home demand as well as by the drain of gold to South 
America, which is apparently interminable. And so 
Consols have given way again, and the City is beginning 
to wonder whether it will get the Bank rate lowered 
even for the purpose of facilitating the issue of the 
Transvaal loan. os 

Everybody talks glibly about the Northern Securities 
decision, but the telegrams on the subject are vague 
just where they ought to be definite, and it is difficult to 
gather from them exactly what the point was on which 
the court decided that the corporation had been 
illegally constituted. It seems, however, to be more 
or less evident that corporations such as this, 
formed to buy up the securities of existing competing 
companies and run them under their supreme 
control, are now, as was gracefully pointed out by 
a New York magnate, liable to legal blackmail. 
Which is a little uncomfortable, for example, to the 
United States Steel Corporation. At present no one 
seems quite to know what is going to happen next, and 
Wall Street has been to some extent demoralised, 
though its subsequent recovery probably reflects its 
conviction that the lawyers will be quite able to drive a 
coach and six through any decision, if they are only 
given time and fees. 

A good deal of queer ‘‘ copy ” gets into the papers 
at Easter time, but one does not expect to find the 
Economist filling its columns with second-rate material 
even at the holiday season. This epithet, however, is 
the most charitable that can be applied to an article in 
last week’s issue, entitled *‘ An Insurance Company’s 
Mistake.” The writer is greatly exercised because 
the Hand-in-Hand Insurance Society, the oldest 
insurance company in_ existence, has_ recently 
set an example of youthful vigour to _ its 
younger rivals by making a _ real new departure. 
The company has issued a circular inviting deposits of 
cash in sums of £1,000 and upwards, and offering in- 
terest on the money at the rate of 3% per cent. per 
annum. The capital will be returned immediately on 
the death of the depositor, or at any time on six 
months’ notice. The scheme is certainly a genuine 
novelty, though it is not quite as new as the writer in 
the Economist seems to think, since it was inaugurated 
by the Hand-in-Hand many months ago; and it cer- 
tainly supplies a “felt want” to investors who desire 
to get a decent rate of interest on their money without 
incurring that risk of depreciation in capital value 
which is involved by investments in the very best 
securities, as holders of Consols know to their cost. 

The Economist's young man, however, is very much 
concerned. ‘‘Is it possible,” he asks, ‘‘ can it be con- 
sistent with sound commercial principles, to make a 
bid for cash deposits so bold that its successful fulfil- 
ment implies a development which would either 
revolutionise English banking or cause our banks to 
close their doors for lack of custom?” And he 
charges the WHand-in-Hand Society with launch- 
ing into the banking business. He seems to 
have overlooked the rather important fact that 
banking involves cheque books, current accounts, 
and deposits at call, none of which phases of 


business does the Hand-in-Hand propose to touch. 
Even bankers are always prepared to give much higher 
rates of interest on deposits that are left with them for 
a definite period, such as six months; and it may be 
added, by the way, that a little revolutionising would do 
the banks a great deal of good. It is admitted 
in the article referred to that the MHand-in- 
Hand earns an average of £3. 18s. per cent. on 
its life funds, so it would appear that it could give 
depositors £3 7s. 6d. per cent. and leave a nice little 
margin of profit. If the Hand-in-Hand finds that it is 
getting an inconveniently large amount of money de- 
posited with it, it can easily lower its rate of interest 
to new depositors. RS 

It appears to me that the mistake, if any, the Hand- 
in-Hand is making consists in fixing the limit of the 
amount it will take on deposit as high as £1,000. 
People who have blocks of £1,000 or upwards to 
dispose of never find any difficulty in making the 
best use of them. For one thing, they can command 
the respectful attention of a bank manager or stock- 
broker, which is denied to the small customer who 
feels a thrill if he is in a position to draw a cheque 
for #100. But it is this small customer who has 
the business nowadays, if only business men would 
recognise the fact. Success goes now to those who 
will perceive that profits are made by a multitude of 
small transactions. Consider how the profits of 
the railway companies have grown since they recog- 
nised that the third-class passenger was the person 
to be cultivated. Finance has not yet condescended 
to deal with the small man ; and the thrifty citizen who 
saves his £10 to £50 a year, and wants to invest it, 
gets little encouragement, though he is just the man 
out of whom stockbrokers and money dealers of 
all kinds would make fortunes if they would give 
proper attention to him. In the insurance world 
these facts have been demonstrated. Why is it 
that the Prudential Insurance Company has put 
together so huge a business and amassed such 
enormous wealth? Simply because it cultivated the 
small man. If the WHand-in-Hand Society wovld 
reduce their limit from £1,000 to £100, or, still 
better, to £50, they would be doing a real national 
service, for the difficulty that the very small investor 
finds in placing his funds so as to get a decent rate 
without risk of capital depreciation is at present a 
serious check on thrift among those very classes which 
should most be encouraged to save. Moreover, the 
society would find that the democratisation of finance 
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POE’S TALES. 

TALES OF THE GROTESQUE AND ARABESQUE, WITH OTHER 
Stories. By Edgar Allan Poe. London: G. Newnes. 
3s. 6d, net. 

To the new edition of Poe’s Tales, published in 

London by Newnes and by Scribner in New York, 

there is prefixed a most repulsive portrait of the 

author. Unless he had been drinking hard for some 
weeks, it is a piece of cruel defamation; and after all 
there may be some point in the obsolete maxim of the 
law, that the greater the truth the greater the libel. In 
any case, whatever the reasons may have been, Poe 
had a thoroughly unhealthy mind. Everything which 
was morbid attracted him in proportion to its morbidity. 

He had no sense of what was decent, or, indeed, as 

perhaps it would be more correct to say, he had a 

passion for what was not. ‘The Facts in the Case of 

M. Waldemar” is probably the most loathsome story 

ever printed, and only rendered endurable by the obvious 

fact that it is utter nonsense. With this side of Poe it 
can do no man good to meddle, and if there were 
no other, he would long since have sunk into merited 
oblivion. But whatever he may have done with them, 
Nature had bestowed upon him many gifts, and they 
were not all obscured by lunacy or alcohol. His 
imagination, such as it was, excited itself almost 
entirely in the regions of the weird, ghastly, and 
preternatural. Perhaps the highest effort of it may be 
seen in ‘‘ The Fall of the House of Usher,” which is 
really well written and effective in its way. It is a 
tale of sheer horror mixed up with Poe’s favourite 
subject of catalepsy, and essentially absurd. But it is 
not mere raving delirium, like ‘‘ The Black Cat,” which 
immediately succeeds it in this volume. It has a tragic, 
not wholly undignified, setting, and it contains the 
best verses Poe ever wrote, far better than that most 
dismal of so-called poems ‘‘ The Raven,” which is 
essentially crapulous. Poe had no sense of humour. 
Upon the death, or apparent death (premature burial 
was a stock subject with Poe), of his host’s sister, the 
guest in the house of Usher assists him to deposit 
her ‘‘in one of the numerous vaults within the main 
walls of the building.” A pleasant place for a visit, 
even if there had not been a cataleptic patient on the 
premises. But ‘‘ The Haunted Palace” is really a fine 
poem, and the second stanza contains the best verses 
Poe ever wrote : 
Banners yellow, glorious, golden, 
On its root did float and flow; 
This—all this—was in the olden 
Time long ago; 
And every gentle air that dallied 
In that sweet day, 
Along the ramparts plumed and pallid 
A wingéd odour went away. 
But the truth is that Poe had no imagination to speak 
of. It was not the strength, but the weakness, of his 
fancy that led him astray. There was nothing in his 
fevered, sickly dreams except the wanderings of a dis- 
tempered mind. They had no relation with fact or 
feeling, with anything that to a healthy man has any 
significance at all. Contrast any one, nay, any half- 
dozen, of his blood-curdling narratives with Wuthering 
Heights. Wuthering Heights, a work of genius if ever 
there was one, is terrible and gruesome enough. But 
there is reality in it, though it may set small wits 
on the snigger. There is ‘‘infinite passion, and the pain 
of finite hearts that yearn.” There is the love stronger 
than death which subdues the otherwise irreclaimable 
savage, which alone makes him tolerable and the book 
to be endured. Between Emily Bronté and Edgar 

Allan Poe there is a great gulf fixed—the gulf between 

imaginative genius and a disordered brain. 

If this were the only aspect of Poe there would be 
little indeed to say about him. But Poe was a very 
clever man, and it is his cleverness that constitutes his 
real interest. What boy has not thrilled over ‘‘ The 


Gold Bug,” the wondrous beetle through which is dis- 
covered the treasure of Captain Kidd? For sheer in- 
genuity this story could hardly be surpassed, and 
improbable as it may be, there is at least nothing im- 
possible in it. Incidentally it throws a new light upon 
the relations between master and slave. For the 
master narrowly escapes a flogging from his favourite 
negro, whom he has alarmed by staying out on 
the hills from sunrise to sunset. But the point of 
‘*The Gold Bug” is the discovery of a cryptograph 
(not, as the Bacenians say, cryptogram) indicating the 
whereabouts of hidden gold. The deciphering of these 
apparently meaningless figures is quite a masterpiece 
in its way, and the “ gold bug’s ” want of connection 
with the plot is an excellent bit of fooling. Here Poe 
is in his element. No imagination is required in this 
narrative, but merely acuteness and ingenuity. There- 
fore he shines. Poe had the sort of intellect that makes 
the fortune of a country lawyer. He was in his real 
self intensely matter of fact, a remarkably keen 
observer, and a severely logical reasoner. He had 
read about Captain Kidd in some book of piratical 
adventures, and the rest was easy. When he comes 
to describe the treasure and enumerate its parts he 
becomes rather wild. ‘‘ One hundred superb gold 
watches " are combined with ‘‘ eighty-three very large 
and heavy crucifixes.” 

It Poe had devoted himself entirely to the com- 
position of detective stories he would have been equal, 
if not superior, to Gaboriau. His Dupin is cleverer 
than Sherlock Holmes, and almost as clever as 
Monsieur Lecocg. ‘‘ The Murder in the Rue Morgue” 
is too gruesome and fantastic for real art. It is like 
one of Poe’s bad dreams. But ‘‘ The Purloined 
Letter” and ‘‘The Mystery of Marie Roget” are 
capital examples of the qualities in which Gaboriau 
excelled. Dupin resembles Lecocq in his contempt for 
the ordinary police and their ways. He accuses them, 
after Rousseau, of denying what is and explaining what 
is not. The special object of his contempt is the Prefect 
of the Parisian police, M. G——. This, by the way, 
is one of Poe's irritating habits. He shrank from 
the trouble of inventing a name, a place, or a date. 
He had, on the other hand, a profound belief 
in the effect of initials and blanks. The Prefect 
is G——. The Minister of the day is D——. An 
event happens in the autumn of 18—. For this last 
form of the cheaply mysterious there is, perhaps, some 
excuse. For the event in question, the purloining cf the 
letter, affected, we are given to understand, the honour 
of the French Queen. It was the Minister who stole 
the letter, which compromised her Majesty, and he took 
it from under her Majesty’s own eyes in the presence 
of the King, who knew, of course, nothing about it. 
The Queen durst not interfere. The Prefect was em- 
ployed to recover it, and described with much compla- 
cency the immense variety of ingenious devices he had 
adopted for the purpose. He had had the Minister 
waylaid by footpads, and searched while he looked 
on. He had opened the Minister’s drawers, probed 
the cushions of his chairs, unscrewed the tops of 
his tables, and applied a microscope to the joints 
of the furniture. All the carpets were taken 
up, all the books were removed from the shelves and 
the cellars. There was only one defect in all these 
ingenious contrivances. They were completely un- 
successful, as the Prefect had sorrowfully to admit. 
The only advice Dupin gave him was to look again. 
But he asked for a full description of the letter, which 
he handed to the Prefect the next time that functionary 
called. Dupin set out with the assumption, in spite of 


his advice to the Prefect, that the premises had been 
thoroughly searched, and that the letter was not con- 
cealed in any manner which would suggest itself to an 
ordinary detective’s mind. He inferred that it was in 
some quite common receptacle, where the Minister could 
lay his hand upon it at any moment. 


He discovered it 
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accordingly, crumpled and altered almost out of 
recognition, in a small card-rack hung below 
the mantel- piece. How he obtained possession 


of it and what he put ia its place are questions which 
must be answered by the easy and agreeable process of 
reading the tale itself. 

“The Purloined Letter” is Poe’s best story. Next to 
it, and not far below it, is ‘‘ The Mystery of Marie 
Roget.” The real murder (there is not much mystery 
about, except so far as the identity of the assassin is 
concerned) was committed in the neighbourhood of 
New York. Poe characteristically transferred the scene 
to Paris, and on this occasion did take the trouble to 
invent a few names. Dupin is again introduced, and this 
time arrives at his conclusions, which are only hinted, 
not fully worked out, by a diligent comparative 
study of the newspapers. His reflections are 
ingenious enough, and not more ingenious than 
sound. It is said that they were afterwards 
cerroborated by the confession of the murderer. 
But the case is not in reality a very difficult one, for the 
girl had disappeared on a previous occasion. She was 
suspected of having a lover in the navy, and various 
circumstances pointed to him as the author of the 
crime. Dupin’s remarks are a sort of lecture on 
inductive reasoning which might have come from a 
professor’schair. Poe had the art of continuing in this 
strain at great length without ever becoming dull. He 
could concentrate not merely his own mind, but also the 
minds of his readers. Even those who are simply bored 
by his more or less crazy revelling in the praternatural 
can appreciate the subtlety and at the same time the 
firmness with which he pursues the thread of these in- 
ductionsthrough all the mazes of a complicated narrative. 
He makes no resort when he is dealing with crime 
to hypotheses of the momentous or the abnormal. 
He infers the unknown from the known with a per- 
spicacity worthy of Zadig. He was a singular per- 
sonage, and his singularity has sometimes been mis- 
taken for genius. Hawthorne had more genius in his 
little finger than Poe in the whole of his bodily and 
nental frame. What Poe really possessed was a quite 
astonishing cleverness, subject to no sort of discipline, 
either intellectual or moral. He had absolutely no self- 
control, and he had a love of making people’s flesh 
creep to which only Dickens could do justice. His 
gloomy power is undeniable. But it is unwholesome, 
unnatural, the symptom of unruly fancies and un- 


strung nerves. 
§ HERBERT PAUL. 





VICTORIAN PROSE WRITERS. 
VICTORIAN PROSE Masters. By W. C. Brownell. London: 
David Nutt. 1902. 6s. net. 


Tue title of Mr. Brownell’s book is a little misleading. I 
expected to find a series of studies in Victorian prose, as 
prose, in what the writer calls the “technic” of the art; a 
subject as interesting as it is obscure and as important as it 
is neglected (which means that it attracts me). I opened at 
page 140, and I found: 
“But at the same time she makes human responsibility 
perfectly plain. No attentive reader can hope for an 
acquittal at her hands in virtue of being the plaything of 
rege She is more than mindful, also, of the futilities,” 
cC.y WC. 
George Eliot! Could it be that Mr. Brownell thought 
George Eliot wrote fine prose? But no; for, on page 120, 
“She has no style.” 
So that, as George Eliot takes up forty-six pages, the book 
is evidently not about style. 

In fact, it turns out to be an unequal collection of 
essays on Thackeray, Carlyle, George Eliot, Matthew 
Arnold, Ruskin, and George Meredith—espec 
Meredith. 

The first and third of these studies seem to me a 
deal inferior to the others. 


ially George 


good 
In eulogising Thackeray (“ one 


of the few great novelists of the world”) Mr. Brownell is 
betrayed into making some remarks on the theory of the 
novel. Thus on page 5: 

“Tts art is the handmaid of its purpose—which is to 
illustrate the true and aggrandise the good, as well as to 
express the beautiful” ; 

and on page 12: 

“the question as to the art of any particular novel will 

always be. How successful is it in giving us the illusion 

of the life it purports to portray ?”’ 
It would take a very comprehensive philosophy to include 
both of these propositions, and when on page 29 we 
read of 

“the message to mankind, which, like every great writer, 

whatever branch of literature he may cultivate, it was the 

main business, the aim and crown and apology of” Thacke- 
ray’s ‘‘life to deliver,” 
the result is somewhat bewildering. Add “art for art’s 
sake,” and you have every possible theory of the novel at 
once. 

On the whole the essay is unsuccessful; and so is 
that on George Eliot. Everyone hugs his limitations. My 
own happen to exclude a love for George Eliot: and Mr. 
Brownell leaves me unregenerate. He plays with the idea 
that Thackeray’s preoccupation is moral, George Eliot’s in- 
tellectual. I should have thought that, if anything, it was 
the other way about. But it does not matter much, any- 
how. 

The “Carlyle” is better. Nothing very new is said, 
but some things are put neatly, if unkindly; for instance, 
the origin of his style: 

‘““He had awaked many mornings without finding him- 
self famous. The long delay made it increasingly desir- 
able that he should ‘ burst upon the world’’in some way. 
He did so in his style, which served the purpose—his more 
or less conscious purpose—perfectly.” (pp. 85-6.) 

But how could Mr. Brownell bring himself to write that “ it 
was deliberately assumed, as ?/s post-dating the correctness 
of his earlier manner shows”? ‘There is some 
slipshod English in the book, but nothing else quite so bad 
as that. 

The essay on Ruskin, more in the nature of a psycho- 
logical study, is excellent. | Kuskin in another essay is 
classed among “the futile of the intellectual world,” and 
here he is hit off most aptly : 

“He was absurdly mercurial, which means, of course, 

that his convictions did not really convince him.” (p. 212.) 
“ Temperamentally he was all of a piece—as his abundant 
self-contradictions eloquently testify.” (p. 215.) ‘‘ Like his 
other qualities,” his gift for cadence in style, ‘led directly 
and irresistibly to its corresponding defect. He took no 
artistic pleasure in its guidance and control, but delivered 
himself up to it with his usual luxurious self-surrender.” 
(pp. 226-7.) 
But the mere technique of Ruskin’s “ prose poetry ” is over- 
rated. It is not, as Mr. Brownell will have it, the finest 
thing of its kind. The “Dream Fugue” in the Vision of 
Sudden Death, will make any piece of Victorian prose of 
the same length sound dull and clumsy. And even in 
momentary flashes can any phrase of Ruskin match the 
organs that “spouted up, as from) fountains unfathomable, 
columns of heart-shattering music” ? 

But this by the way. Mr. Brownell has every right to 
his own opinion; and his own opinions, in the last three 
essays, at any rate, are eminently refreshing. He is an 
American ; and that in a subject like his is a great advan- 
tage. It gives him at least twenty years’ start of critics 
on this side. He is out of the shadow of these imposing 
reputations, and can see them in perspective. It does one 
good to be told, quite simply, that Ruskin “ took no artistic 
pleasure” in managing his own style, or to be reminded 
that Matthew Arnold was, if not exactly a great man, at 
least a man with great ideas, and is, even in these latter 
days, a living force, though we may not know it, “ his para- 
doxes” having become “ accepted commonplaces.” But it 
is, I think, in the last essay, on George Meredith, that Mr. 
Brownell is at his best and brightest. 


He is not a Meredithian, by any means. If anything, 


he is a little too detached, a little too prone to re- 
gard his subject as only the most interesting of intellectual 
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“sports.” He wilfully exaggerates Mr. Meredith's isola- 
tion, the purely theoretic way in which he looks at life, and 
the capriciousness of his fours de force. As a matter of 
fact there is just as much real heart in Mr. Meredith’s books 
as in Thackeray’s: only there is so very much more head. 
While as for George Eliot But in any case one 
can hardly expect to have a total picture of so questionable 
a genius in fifty pages of a contemporary essay. Mr. 
Brownell does not try anything of the kind. He confines 
himself to hitting off two or three main points; and this 
he does in the neatest and most. forcible way imaginable. 

“ Representatively educated readers,” we are told, are 
necessarily disturbed by Mr. Meredith : 

‘“They care so much for literature as to care much less 

for anything so little like it” 
—which is probably the best sentence in a book in which 
good sentences are not scarce. What interests Mr. Mere- 
dith is culture, first and last, culture pure and simple, dem- 
binans in vacuo, and if not perceivably related to the matter 
m hand, so much the better: 

“The less coherent and constructive culture is, the 
more clearly it appears as culture, as an end in itself rather 
than as a means to any end—such as the manufacture of 
masterpieces, for example. (p. 237.) 

What our author lacks is “ temperament ” : 

“He has, if one chooses, the temperament of the dilet- 
tante. But the characteristic of the dilettante really is ab- 
sence of temperament.” (p. 238.) 

‘Then of his method : 

‘The author has apparently a definite dread of climaxes, 
which would seem to be instinctive if he were not here 
as elsewhere perfectly theoretic.” (p. 253.) 

For the emotional climax he substitutes a sort of play on 
the nerves, more irritating than stimulating : 

“If an incident is imminent he defers it; if it is far 
in the future he puzzles you with adumbrative hints of it; 
if it is likely he masks its likelihood by presenting it fanci- 
fully; if it is improbable he exhausts ingenuity in rendering 
it probable.”” (pp. 257-8.) 

The whole essay is written in this lively but penetrat- 
ing tone; on every other page there is a half-truth with a 
barb to it. “ His talent” for irony “is less marked than his 
taste for it.” . . “ He is elaborately, systematically, 
awkwardly airy.” “One perceives that he is more 
civilised than civilisation.” . . “Philosophy, as dis- 
tinct from philosophising, has no attraction for him.” And 
much more of the same kind, including a very pretty dis- 
cussion of Mr. Meredith’s treatment of women ; from which, 
however, it appears that Mr. Brownell has the misfortune 
not to know One of Our Conquerors. 

Altogether I have little doubt that this is the best 
piece of criticism on Mr. Meredith that we possess ; and it 
would not have been nearly so good if Mr. Brownell had 
been more in sympathy with his subject—or perhaps | 
should say, if he had not sat down to argue himself out of 
the sympathy he really feels. For Mr. Brownell, we may 
conjecture, is a little more of a Meredithian than he cares 
to admit ; and in his heart of hearts he rather enjoys the 
eccentricities that as a critic he feels it his duty to repro- 
bate. That as it stands his estimate is wrong, or at any rate 
partial to the point of caricature, I take to be fairly certain. 
Everything that he says might be admitted, and yet—who 
knows?—perhaps Mr. Meredith will compare with 
Thackeray (and the other one), as a first-rate novelist, how- 
svever abundantly defective, will always compare with a 
second-rate novelist, even the completest and most perfect ; 
and that is But I suppose there may be two opinions 
about that, too. At any rate Mr. Brownell is to be con- 
gratulated on the spirit and acuteness of his criticism. The 
essay makes a pleasant end to a very pleasant book ; a book 
singularly free from literary cant of any sort; the work of 
a man who cares for literature and thinks it one of the 
really important things in life. 

Turning the pages over again I find three phrases which 
I cannot forbear to quote. One is the description of 
democracy as “the working hypothesis of the world” ; 
another the saying that “ nothing is more singular than the 





T’S only sixteen years he has, and gone to be a 


has the pain, 
With the white foam flying and the dark waves 


me , 
/?'s out upon the sea you are, and my heart that 
has the pain, i 
With the white foam flying and the dark waves ; 
crying, ; 
Crying, always crying tll my boy comes home ' 
again: 
Bachgen! bachgen! Come back! Come home ; 
again ! 


Come back! come back! You never should have left | 


again ! 
Come back! come back! Vou never should have left 
me, 


With the white foam flviig and the dark waves 


crying, 
Crying, crying, crying, Gll my boy comes home 


Bachgen ! bachgen ! come back, come home again 


* Bachgen = little one. 


reticence with which religion is treated even by the re- 
”; and the third, the remark of an unnamed reader, é 
that Thackeray's characters “never seem to have any fun 
with their minds.’ 


’ 


H. F. C. 





WAITING—WELSH COAST. 


sailor ! 
His father, too, was lost at sea, sixteen years ago; : 
And [I'm waiting all alone, waiting all alone ; f 
He never saw the trembling hands that asked him ; 


not to go; [ 

And stormy ‘tis to-night, with the white foam flying, 

Flying o’er the cottages and drifting up the lane, i 
And it’s wide awake I'm lying to hear the dark sea 


And crying me myself till the boy comes home again. : 

Come back ; come back! you never should have left 
me : 

It’s out upon the sea you are, and my heart that 


crying, 


Crying, always crying, till my boy comes home 
again: 

Bachgen!* bachgen! come back! come home 
again! 


: 
' 
Young, so young! O, why do neighbours ask me 
If the ship is come to port? She was due a renth 
: 
: 


And I’m waiting all alone, waiting all alone 
Why do they whisper? Do they think I do not 
know 2” 
Cold it is to-night, with the sea-wind wailing, 
Wailing like a woman in the dark and the rain ; 
The wind it is that’s wailing ; but my heart, my heart 
is failing, 
My life is failing in me till the boy comes home 


It’s only sixteen years he had, and him the strong 
young swimmer, 
And O, I wish he could not swim, he’d fight so hard 
I know ; 
And I’m waiting all alone, waiting all alone ; 
Remembering how he used to talk and him so glad 
to go; 
Dark it is to-night and a deeper dark to-morrow ; 
And a darker crying in the wind and rain ; 
A deeper dark to-morrow, and a darker sorrow, 
Crying, crying, crying till the boy comes home 





Tis down below the sea you are and the word that 


has the pain! 


again: 


ALFRED NOYES. 
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THOMAS TRAHERNE’S POETRY. 

‘Tue PorricAL Works OF THOMAS TRAHERNE, B.D. Edited and 
published by Bertram Dobell. London. 7s. 6d. 

‘Tne desert tribes of Arabia, say the travellers, have a 
custom of celebrating with bonfires, and with songs, and 
with slain beasts and cous-cous, the discovery of a new 
prophet, or a new poet, in the person of some member of 
the clan. One likes to think of these savage, uncleanly 
Bedouins feasting under the stars, by the red camp-fire, glad 
that the breath of God has stirred one related to them, and 
proud to be of a tribe reckoning a poet among iis men. 
One thinks the custom a fine custom; a custom that, on 
solemn occasions, might be adopted in literary circles in 
England, a custom that is not vulgar, nor insincere, but 
a genuine tribute to spiritual worth. It would come 
strangely to us, surely, after so much false sentiment in 
Stratford streets and in other places nearer home. 

Since Mr. Bertram Dobell published this volume of 
Traherne’s poetry I have felt curiously grateful to, and 
proud of, my native county and country side. I have, as 
it were, made merry at the thought that they, too, have pro- 
duced their singer, just as Monmouth has had _ her 
Vaugban, and Ayr her Robert Burns. 

For this old poet, so bright with excellent beauty, may 
have been born in the old village from which I hail. He 
may have known, and talked with, men and women whose 
tombstones I have seen since childhood. And althon_b 
there is some slight doubt that he passed his youth there, 
it is pretty certain that through life he was associated more 
or less closely with people of the neighbourhood. I have 
endeavoured to clear up the existing doubts as to his birth 
and parentage, but have, as yet, been unable to do more 
than evolve a pretty and fanciful theory in no way con- 
clusive. 

The facts are as follows. It is thought that Thomas 
Traherne, the poet, was born in the year 1636, either in 
Hereford or in Ledbury village, some twelve miles from 
that city. His father, John ‘Traherne, was a poor shoe- 
maker in Hereford, and came, as I think, from Ledbury as 
a lad. ‘There were two Trahernes (Thomas and John) 
working in Ledbury as tanners towards the end of the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth. About the end of that queen’s reign 
I find that the “tithes and offerings” of these Trahernes 
had dwindled in a remarkable way, as though they had 
come down in the world, and grown poorer, and suffered 
from some rivalry in business. Perhaps, having no busi- 
ness to leave, these Trahernes apprenticed out their sons 
to shoemakers who had formerly bought leather of thei, 
and one of these sons, John ‘Traherne, may have been the 
poet’s father. 

The poet was educated at Hereford Grammar Schoo! 
and at Brasenose College, Oxford. On leaving college he 
was, for a little while, before he was of ripe manhood, the 
rector at the village of Credinhill, in Herefordshire. From 
this living he passed to become private chaplain to Sir 
Orlando Bridgman, who was afterwards Lord Keeper of 
the Seals. And in this nobleman’s employ he remained till 
1674, in which year both lord and chaplain died. The 
poet’s manuscripts, it is thought, were left to the poet’s 
brother, and from him passed to the keeping of the Skipp 
family, who held the manor of Ledbury at that time, and for 
many years later. Strangely enough we do not find that 
any member of the Skipp family was aware of the value of 
the manuscripts, or, indeed, of their existence. They were 
sold, in 1888, with other property, to people who were not 
less ignorant of their importance. They descended to the 
street bookstall, and were rescued, almost miraculously, 
from the paper-mill, by Mr. William ‘T. Brooke, to whom 
(as to the editor, Mr. Bertram Dobell) all lovers of our old 
poetry should be for ever grateful. 

Even when the manuscripts were safe, and in the 
proper hands, the task of discovering the author was by no 
means easy. For a long while the possessors assigned them 
to Henry Vaughan the Silurist, although the poems them- 
selves hinted at some author gifted with a greater depth 
of passion. Search in the Museum and elsewhere even- 


tually revealed the mystery, and Thomas ‘Traherne. will 
figure henceforth among seventeenth century poets as the 
worthy peer of Herbert and Crashaw, with whom, as with 
Vaughan, he has much in common. 

Intellectually he belongs to that group of religious 
lyrists, of somewhat precise limitations, whose master was 
John Donne. Donne was, no doubt, an influence with 
him, as with so many of his contemporaries. The struc- 
ture of his verse suggests Donne, and there are cadences 
and turns of rhythm that are reminiscent of George Herbert. 
In the domain of sheer poetry he cannot, I think, be said 
to surpass Crashaw, though, unlike that luminous singer, 
he could poise on the white borders of hysteria without 
dropping his clear song into the most fatuous of conceits. 
Vaughan he surpasses, though, he seldom startles one (as 
Vaughan does at times) with a line which rings like a flung 
coin, and which promises so much more than Vaughan 
could ever give. 

What is most strange about him is his resemblance to 
poets of a much later date. He has whole poems full of 
the grace and gentleness ‘of William Blake. He has mild, 
austere lines that come to one with a softness like the 
sweeter things in Wordsworth. His verse smacks ‘of his 
age, telling of a slow courtly life passed among terraces and 
old music, but his thought is a thing shining through it 
like a bright angel singing of immortal things. ‘There is 
scarce a poem in this beautiful book that is not glorious 
with strange light, and beautiful with the sweep of coloured 
wings. The rare poet, full of a “ fine madness,” is evi- 
dent in every verse. ‘Take these most perfect lines from 
the “ Salutation ” : 

“ These little limbs, 

These eyes and hands which here I find, 

These rosy cheeks wherewith my life begins, 

Where have ye been ? behind 

What curtain were ye from me hid so long, 

Where was, in what abyss, my speaking tongue ?” 

I that so long 

Was nothing from eternity, 

Did little think such joys as ear or tongue 

To celebrate or see: 

Such sounds to hear, such hands to feel, such feet 

Beneath the skies on such a ground to meet.” 
or these from “ The Preparative” : 

‘An empty and a quick intelligence 
Acquainted with the golden mean, 
An even spirit pure and serene, 
Is that where Beauty, Excellence, 
And Pleasure keep their Court of Residence?” 
He abounds also in perfect single lines, such as : 

“TI feel no dross nor matter in my Soul,” 

and 
““ Such sacred treasures are the limbs in boys.” 

And throughout his work one finds this strange, almost 
pagan, joy and wonder, so curiously Whitmanesque, in the 
“miracle of the grass” and that more lovely miracle of 
childhood. 

It is to be hoped that the sale of a book full of such 
noble poetry will encourage Mr. Dobell to proceed with the 
publication of Traherne’s Century of Meditations, a prose 
work as bright and as remarkable in every way as this 
handsome book of poems. I quote a short passage from 
a quotation printed by Mr. Dobell in his scholarly introdue- 
tion : 

“The corn was orient and immortal wheat which never 
should be reaped nor was ever sown. I thought it had 
stood from everlasting to everlasting. The dust and stones 
of the street were as precious as gold: the gates were at 
first the end of the world. The green trees when I saw 
them first through one of the gates transported and ravished 
me; their sweetness and unusual beauty made my heart to 
leap, and almost mad with ecstasy, they were such strange 
and wonderful things. The Men! O what venerable and 
reverend creatures did the aged seem! Immortal Cheru- 
bims! And young men glittering and sparkling angels, and 
maids slranze seraphic pieces of life and beauty.” 

It is strange, and sad, too, that the writer of the above 

lovely passage should have remained unknown, unquoted, 
for over two hundred years. He comes to us in these 


latter days like the first of the larks in spring: like a bright 
dawn coming suddenly above solemn hills. 


Joun Maserizcp. 
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THE BOOKS OF THE WAR. 

WE have about got to the end, I suppose, of the ink shed in 
the South African campaign, and the time has come when 
one can take stock of the results. 1 imagine that when a 
war is over and, long after, the historians set to work to 
collect and boil down the evidence into authoritative his- 
tory, they collect their material from both sides and strike 
more or less of a balance. In the present war the evidence 
is almost all on one side, for the Boers are not, and never 
have been, writers; so that their chance of having justice 
done them must depend a good deal on such evidence and 
appreciation as is supplied by their adversaries. Will they 
get justice done them on that evidence? I have been turn- 
ing over the pages of a great number of war books lately 
with an idea to a rough summing up, and I am bound to 
confess that I do not think they will. 

Among the men who had come out specially to do the 
writing there were two who stood head and shoulders above 
the others, two who might have written a book that 
weuld last. ‘These were George Steevens and Mr. Winston 
Churchill. George Steevens was the man whose loss meant 
the loss of our chance of getting a good onlooker’s history 
of the campaign. He was an ardent Imperialist. He was 
special correspondent to the Daily Mail. And he was, 
besides, a man who had that chivalrous instinct in him for 
seeing what was fine in an enemy, and nothing—no paltry 
motive of pleasing his public—ever stood between him and 
the telling of the truth. Like everyone else who went out, 
he had been stuffed with the usual yarns about the Boers. 
After Elandslaagte he met some of their prisoners, and had 
an opportunity of judging for himself. ‘They “ were neither 
sullen nor complaisant,” he writes. “They had fought 
their best and lost; they were neither ashamed nor angry. 
They were manly and courteous, and through their un- 
trimmed beards and rough corduroys a voice said very 
plainly, ‘ Ruling Caste.” The Boers, for aught he knows 
“might be brutal, might be treacherous” (as to that it is 
too soon for him to judge), but what he sees he witnesses 
to: “They held their heads like gentlemen,” he says. Let 
me give one more line or two, this time after a disaster to 
our own side, when “the cursed white flag was up” after 
Nicholson’s Nek. “The Boers had their revenge for 
Dundee and Elandslaagte in war; now they took it, full 
measure, in kindness. As Atkins had tended their wounded 
and succoured their prisoners there, so they tended and 
succoured him here. . . They gave the whole men the 
water out of their own bottles ; they gave the wounded the 
blankets off their own saddles and slept themselves on the 
naked veld. . Some of them asked soldiers for their 
embroidered waist-belts as mementos of the day. ‘It’s 
got my money in it,’ replied Tommy, a little surly—small 
wonder—and the captor said no more.” 

To appreciate the significance of all this you must put 
yourself back to the early days of the war. The messages 
that were jostling each other along the wires in those days 
were such as these: “ They fire on our ambulances and 
poison our water with rotting carcases,” “ The arrant hypo- 
crisy and dishonesty of these half-savage farmers,’ “ A 
more canting and cowardly lot never engaged in the game 
of war,” “They mock the sacred purpose of the Geneva 
Cross,” “ A people who know neither the customs nor the 
courtesies of war,” who have “ Proved themselves to be ex- 
cellent women slayers and general murderers,” who are 
“ An undisciplined force of rebels,’ and so on. I cull a 
few phrases from the books which lie nearest. I could fill 
a wheelbarrow with them. It was these villainous slanders 
that helped to consolidate the mutual feeling of hatred and 
distrust between the two peoples which more than anything 
was the cause of the war dragging on. At a rough estimate 
they may have cost the nation about fifty millions. In this 
work Steevens took no share. ‘Through all his diary I do 
not find one sentence that could have wounded the feelings 
of an honourable enemy. These scraps of diary are enough 
to show what we have missed. Mr. Churchill had plenty 
of ability. He has given us the best account, far and away, 





of Buller’s campaign and the operations that led to the relief 
of Ladysmith, but he did not possess to the full the quali- 
ties which the others did for doing justice to a misunder- 
stood and maligned enemy. He began by writing of the 
Boers as he found them. The low snarl, “ pro-Boer,” went 
up. After that he seems to have relinquished that part of 
the subject. What was the use of kicking against the 
pricks? Of all the writing men Steevens was our best hope 
for an impartial account of the war, and he died before the 
siege of Ladysmith was over. 

We come to the later stages. The correspondents 
having done what harm they could sailed away and left us 
(all save one or two who remained and bayed on the old 
line still), and the work of chronicling the events of the 
war was handed over to amateurs. The drawback to the 
correspondents’ work had been that it was done to suit a 
pre-existing state of opinion in England; it was made to 
fit itself to that opinion (an idiotically false one, as we all 
now know) and not to the facts, and it is, of course, as 
material for history, of no use whatever. The amateur 
work is not consciously unfair, but after turning over a good 
many books of it the feeling one has is that the whole mass 
suffers from a certain defect, a certain limitation, It suffers 
from what I suppose Matthew Arnold would have called 
“the genuine British narrowness.” It has got the trick of 
thinking of all great things, such as patriotism, loyalty, 
ccurage, and devotion, not as abstract qualities that any- 
one can have a share in, but as British perquisites. There 
is none of the old slandering, but there is no appreciation, 
not a grain of that chivalrous appreciation which we feel 
George Steevens would have extended to such an enemy. 
There is no use in going into details, the reader has made 
up his mind about these later stages of the war, and nothing 
I could say would alter it one way or the other. I must 
just mention, however, that the stubbornness of the Boer 
resistance made, on me personally, a deep impression. The 
sights one saw, the patience of the women, a certain stern- 
ness of self-control even in the faces of children, remain 
with me. It is a pretty good test of patriotism, I should 
think, when love of country is found to be the deepest 
rooted feeling in a man’s nature ; deeper than love of home, 
of wife, of kindred, of child, of life. That was the test ap- 
plied to Boer patriotism. The way they stood it seemed to 
me then, and still seems to me, to be the one great heroic 
fact towering above the history of the campaign and making 
it for ever memorable. It was a fact which, looked at 
near, watched in all its terrible details, would, one would 
have thought, have impressed almost any imagination. That 
it did not in the least impress the English imagination is 
what detracts from the value of the English books. 

I will just give one quotation from one of the best 
of these books—On the Heels of De Wet—and it is, I 
think, the only passage in the whole book where the writer 
seems to have got an inkling of the truth. He describes 
the taking of some prisoners ; ragged, bootless, “ emaciated 
and drawn with hunger and hardship,” “like great gaunt 
ghosts with saucer eyes,” “their ravenous supplication for 
food” pathetic to witness. And then he adds, puzzling a 
moment over the spectacle: “they are a strange paradox, 
these people. One could not help admiring the patriotism 
—or is it a magnetic power of their leaders ?—which kept in 
the field, in spite of all its dismal horrors of death and suffer- 
ing, men who had but to surrender to return to their share 
of the comfort of living. If it is true patriotism, then you 
feel inclined to raise your hat. But if it is only fear of the 
knout, then hanging is the best end you could wish their 
leaders.” That “zf it is true patriotism,” is, I say, the 
nearest approach to illumination I find in all this book, nor 
will the reader find such another in whole volumes of them. 
For one instant, as those gaunt, famine-stricken ghosts, 
“with saucer eyes,” who “have but to surrender” to return 
to comfort, stand before him there, dawns on the English- 
man’s mind that “ strange paradox,” as he calls it, the notion 
of a patriotism, a loyalty, other than British. It is but a 
momentary gleam. It does not recur. But it lights up, as 
by a lightning flash, the terrible deficiency of the insular 
imagination. 
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These, in brief, are the reasons why it seems doubtful 
if the Boers will ever have full justice done them by our side. 
Men have written about them who falsified facts to suit 
false ideas. Others have written about them who, falsify- 
ing no facts, still had not the imagination, the sympathy, to 
give the true picture. One man alone (so far as we know) 
had the chivalry and the talent to feel the truth and, had he 
lived, to make us feel it too. Perhaps it is hardly too much 
to say under the circumstances that our best chance of 
understanding the Boer campaign was buried in the grave of 
George Steevens. 

L. MaRcH PHILLIPPs. 





“THE GREAT ALTERNATIVE.” 
fue GREAT ALTERNATIVE: A Plea for a National Policy. By 


Spencer Wilkinson. London: Constable and Co. 6s. 


Mr. SPENCER WILKINSON is perhaps the only writer in the 
Imperialist defence who knows exactly what he thinks, says 
it, and (if you grant his premises) proves it. Of the vast 
legion which has Mr. Kipling for its poet, Mr. Chamber- 


lain for its statesman, and Conan Doyle or Gilbert 
Parker for its writers in ordinary, he alone knows 
how Great Britain” stands, and can estimate the 
strength and the aims of her rivals. He has 
travelled and learnt by travel. He has followed the 


mechanism of one of our petty campaigns and—what is 
more than can be said for any of his colleagues—compre- 
hended it. His English is simple, forcible, and direct. To 
put the matter in a nutshell, he would not be read with 
contempt by a foreigner who desired to 


understand the 
moral forces which have weakened and are still further 
weakening this country. 

On this account the book before us, though it is but a 
re-issue of one published eight years ago, is worth serious 
notice. There is no recapitulation needed of the views 
which Mr. Wilkinson holds in common with the mass of 
our fellow-countrymen. A national policy is a policy of 
ceaseless aggression and expansion. He sees nothing in 
the great European nations but an anarchy of competing 
units. There is no such thing as international’ right, be- 
cause there is no tribunal to enforce it. Every nation is 
not only the general enemy of every other, but especially 
the enemy of England. England does not sufficiently re- 
cognise these facts. She does not pursue a goa! sufficiently 
definite. She could, if she chose, be mistress of the world 
because, if she is only firm, no country dares fight her. 

The crude policy of Imperialism, as it appears in such a 
string of sentences, does an injustice to Mr. Wilkinson’s 
pages. He believes all these things, and says he believes 
them, but he says it with a weight and sincerity which com- 
pel attention. ‘There is no theory so crass nor any philo- 
sophy so absurd but that an intelligent man can defend 
it, and as one reads this book one remembers the bulk of 
the electorate wedded to these ideas, the popularity of such 
politicians as adopt them, the fact that reasonable but am- 
bitious men who desire to succeed in public life are com- 
pelled to assume them, or at least to consider them—and 
one does not feel very safe. Europe is determined upon 
peace. It is a co-operative body with common traditions, 
something of a common religion, and ties whose strength 
has enormously increased in the last thirty years. Europe 
will only fight in order to save Europe. It will fight bar- 
barism, and it will fight treason to European civilisation. 
There are no two great Powers who cannot coerce a third. 
The increasing neglect of these truths in modern England, 
the reaction upon our thought of colonial and American 
bombast or ignorance are doing two things, each fatal to 
our country. They are making us lose the thread of our 
past civilisation, and they are making us lose grasp of 
realities even within our own borders. Englishmen are in 
danger of forgetting their past, and, in the present, they will 
extol the enthusiasm and value of undisciplined levies 
raised at an exorbitant wage. They multiply or divide by ten 
the forces or losses of their own or of an opposing army. 


Of that ignorance and bombast there is no trace in Mr. -Wil- 
kinson’s book—but the falsities upon which bombast re- 
poses are the same as those which have permitted the 
decline of our national tradition. 

With all the praise due to a work so homogeneous, 
terse, and full, it is impossible to omit some criticism on the 
chapter entitled “The Secret of the Sea.” It is a little 
unworthy of Mr. Wilkinson’s talent to re-issue, at this time 
of day, a solid twenty-five pages of the gospel according to 
Mahan. Our author knows—as does every educated man 
—that there is no such thing as “command” of the sea, 
but only a greater or less preponderance of naval power. 
He knows that no fleet, however powerful, can forbid a 
sea as an army can forbid a land passage. He knows that 
no fleet ever yet decided a national duel, he knows that the 
fate of nations has invariably depended on their power to 
attack or resist upon land. He knows that in every his- 
torical instance of a clear fight for supremacy between two 
powers, the naval power has in the end been defeated. 
He knows that even such power as a sailing fleet pos- 


sessed is in the case of modern battleships proportion- 
ately far weaker. He knows that they are far 
more limited in radius of action, far more easily 


destroyed, far more dependent, far less reliable, and 
of a force less easy to calculate before hostilities open. 
He knows that the necessities of coaling, the vast modern 
improvement in heavy artillery (wherein we are behind our 
rivals), and possibly the use of the submarine have made 
all blockades very difficult and many impossible. He re- 
issues his book just after a prolonged struggle in which our 
enemy had not so much as a whaleboat, in which we could 
use ten times his men and a hundred times his stores and 
resources, and yet which we could not conelude as our 
statesmen swore it should be concluded, but which was 
hurriedly settled by the payment of a sum of money, by pro- 
mises of exemption from taxation, by a set of terms which 
we had indignantly rejected more than a_ year before! 
Knowing these things, and with an object-lesson of that 
magnitude before his eyes, it is the part of a patriotic man 
to decry, and if possible to destroy, a strategical theory 
which has only succeeded because it has tickled the national 
vanity. 





THE BANSHEE. 


USHES gleaming yellow and red, 
Down by the river trailing, 
Brooding clouds in the sky o’erhead, 
The purple-grey of a day nigh fled, 
And the voice of the Banshee wailing. 


Up in the meadows crooned a maid 
To the lover beside her lying ; 

Over her gladness fell a shade— 

Into her music a minor strayed ; ; 
’Twas the sound of the Banshee sighing. 


‘‘ Sweetling, show me thy face,” cried he, 
And his hand grew cold in her keeping ; 
‘* The mist has risen upon the lea, 
The mist is stealing ’twixt you and me!” 
"Twas the tears of the Banshee weeping. 


She warmed his brow with her shadowing hair, 
The chill night over them falling, 

Around her heart crept a dark despair, 

From her pallid lips broke a frenzied prayer, 
With Death and the Banshee calling. 


Rushes gleaming yellow and red, 
Down by the river trailing, 
Strowing the lovers lying dead, 
Pale twin stars in the sky o’erhead, 
And the voice of the Banshee wailing. 


ARTHUR RICKETT 
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EIGHTEEN TH-CENTURY 
LONDON IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
London: 


LONDON. 


By Sir Walter Besant. 
Adam and Charles Black. 21s. net. 
PROBABLY there has been no writer of fiction, with the 
exception of Thackeray, who has so well understood and so 
clearly presented the atmosphere of the eighteenth century 
as the late Sir Walter Besant. After the death of his collabo- 
rator his novels became more and more thin in construction 
and mannered in style, but he had only to lay his plot in 
the times of the Georges for all his weaknesses to be for- 
given for the sake of the rich and vivid pictures which he 
drew of the life of a bygone century. Lady Besant, in the 
short Note which she contributes to the important work on 
Eighteenth Century London which her husband had all 
but completed before his death, speaks of the fascination 
that the period had for him. He was, indeed, saturated with 
the spirit of the time, end as a record of the social life of 
different classes of the community the work before us will 
probably never be surpassed. 

Undoubtedly it is the social life of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and more particularly that of the sober middle classes, 
so difficult to recapture, that will make this great collection 
of miscellanies a book to be treasured and studied. Sir 
Walter Besant, indeed, covers the whole history of London 
in the eighteenth century, but it is only possible to feel 
that his heart is in his work when his pen busies itself with 
the daily life of the people and the aspect of the town in 
which they lived. His Historical Notes, and his articles 
on matters of political bearing, are sketchy, and leave much 
to be said. But one can turn for information on such points 
elsewhere, and they need not be considered here. By far 
the greater part of the book is taken up with subjects of 
which the author probably knew more than any man living, 
and the light he throws upon them is invaluable. 

In his preface Sir Walter Besant makes a curious admis- 
sion as to the source from which much of his information 
has been drawn. It is the “thrice and four times tedious 
novel of the eighteenth century ” of which he admits to hav- 
ing read and digested many shelvesful that has given him the 
detail which enables him to set before us the sober citizen as 
he lived his unpretentious life a hundred and two hundred 
years ago. 

*“We must remember [he writes in another place] that the 
people of whom we are speaking, the mass of the citizens 
of London, were at this time inarticulate, or at least silent. 
There is neither a Pepys, nor an Evelyn, nor a Machyn; 
there is not even a single chronicler belonging to London 
of the eighteenth century. Men and women of the West 
End wrote anecdotes, reminiscences, and letters; we know 
very well what they thought and how they lived; their 
manners and customs are perfectly well known to us. But 
the merchant, the shopkeeper, the schoolmaster of the 
eighteenth century neither wrote chronicles, nor anecdotes, 
nor letters; we only know how he lived from certain novels 
and from certain essays. It is in the unknown and the 
forgotten novels that we find most light thrown upon the 
City manners.” 

When you come to think of it, as Sir “Walter Besant 
used to say, it is the small details of life in a bygone age 
that are so intensely interesting. | How did people live, 
what did they look like, how did they speak, what did 
they see round them, in their houses and outside them ; 
how did they work, and how did they play ? And, inci- 
dentally, one wonders how the student of manners in the 
twenty-first century will arrive at these details in the case of 
those who lived in the nineteenth. Heaven knows, he will 
have no lack of bad novels to fall back upon, but he will not 
reap from them the information that has enabled Sir Walter 
Besant to reconstruct the life of the contemporary citizen. 
He will find them full enough of information—mostly un- 
reliable—concerning methods of existence amongst the 
aristocracy, but where will he find the counterpart of the 
eighteenth-century “Cit.”—the man who lives at Hamp- 
stead or Norwood, and, in the words of the song, “ always 
goes home to tea” ? His private life will be as difficult to 
recapture as that of Shakespeare. 

Sir Walter Besant’s task, hard as it was, must have been 
simplified by the fact that the upper and middle classes of 


the eighteenth century were divided from one another by as 
definite a barrier as that which made intercourse between 
Jews and Samaritans a rarity in an earlier age. The cleav- 
age began to come early in the century, and by the end it 
was complete. 

“Formerly the Aidermen and the Common Council had 
been, on the whole, merchants of the very highest repute 
and standing in the City; they were also men of good 
family, as has already been pointed out more than once; 
they were either the younger sons of ancient families—such 
as Whittington, Brembre, and Gresham—or they were the 
sons of these younger sons, as is manifest from their coats- 
of-arms. Towards the end of the last century they were 
too often retail tradesmen of humble origin—illiterate, ill- 
mannered, the contempt alike of the scholar and the aristo- 
crat.” 

The reasons for this great change were manifold. Sir 

Walter mentions some of them here : 

‘** The vounger sons had long ceased to enter the City; the 
continual wars of the century demanded their services in the 
army and the navy; the gentleman and the merchant be- 
came divided during this century by a chasm difficult to 
bridge over. The country yeoman, meantime, his estates 
increasing in value, had become a country squire; the 
country squire looked down upon trade and the City; the 
country clergyman, even, himself often a younger 
looked down upon trade. It was considered that a gentle- 
man could only take money when it came in the form of 
rent, and covld only traffic in land. The London merchant 
had ceased to be educated at Eton and Cambridge; what he 
was in 1815 may be learned from Thackeray in 
Fair. 

This complete division between the inhabitants of the 
West End of London, whose way of living, as the author 
points out, is well known to us, and the citizens, whose life 
he has fully described for the first time, crops up everywhere 
in his pages. “ The merchants all,” he tells us, “ lived in the 
City, or if they had country houses, it was at Hackney, 
Hoxton, West Ham, Islington, Bromley, or Stepney. It was 
not till the middle of the century that a few merchants 
crossed the dividing area and settled in Bloomsbury. Only 
those who possessed large fortunes ventured to place them- 
selves on the side sacred to aristocracy. It was considered 
an assertion of wealth, and a claim to social consideration 
on account of wealth.” 

In the main, however, the citizens were quite content 
with the society of their own kind. They had an aristo- 
cracy of their own with the Mansion House as its centre ; 
they had their own way of living, rather a dull one for their 
good ladies, and their own amusements. They were great 
church and chapel goers, and they loved a sermon. Among 
108 churches in London in the year 1732 there were no 
fewer than 189 endowments for special sermons. ‘The City 
was a stronghold of Dissent. The Dissenters had as many 
meeting-houses as there were churches in London and the 
suburbs, and the halls of the City companies were often 
used for their services. Sir Walter Besant comes to the 
conclusion, and supports it with evidence as ingenious as it 
is unanswerable, that the standard of morality, especially of 
sexual morality, among the merchants was always high, and 
their religion genuine though formal. Nevertheless, they 
were not Puritans. They ate and drank a great deal too 
much. They did as much business on Sundays as on week- 
days. It was not until the beginning of the nineteenth 
century that the influence of a gloomy Calvinism began to 
transform the weekly holiday into the strictly-observed 
Sabbath. All through the eighteenth century, in spite of 
regular churchgoing and the taste for sermonising, Sunday 
was a day of pleasure, not only amongst the rich and idle, 
but amongst the sober middle classes. 

These few notes on what is the newest and most im- 
portant part of Sir Walter Besant’s book have been brought 
together from many different pages. It is impossible here 
to go into other subjects on which he writes with equal 
knowledge and charm. The whole social life of the century 
is included, except that which touches on literature and 
authorship, and these subjects in the general scheme of Sir 
Walter’s Survey of London are to be dealt with elsewhere. 
The work as a whole is a notable achievement, and will 
stand as the classical authority on Eighteenth-Century 
London, 


son, 
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MICHAEL ANGELO. 


MicttaAkL ANGELO Buonarroti. By Charles Holroyd. 
Duckworth and Co. 7s. 6d. net. 


London: 
esteemed so. much 
the palace of the 
not part until the 


“ MASTER MICHAEL 
that, if L met him 
Pope or in the street, 
stars sent us to rest.” Thus Francisco «Ollanda, 
the Portuguese miniature painter, whose three dia- 
logues, translated by Messrs. Holroyd and A. J. Clift. 
constitute the appendix to this volume. Francisco visited 
Rome in 1538, when Michael Angelo was a comparatively 
old man, and the above-quoted tribute to the latter’s fas- 
cinating personality proves its sincerity when one contrasts 
the simple phrases employed in its expression with the ex- 
travagant Spanish courtesies so liberally scattered through- 
out these pages. What lends exceptional interest to his 
estimate is tthe fact that he, a foreigner, should judge the 
man as only the more appreciative of his countrymen had 
judged him—the man, too, psychologically most complex. 
Vive persons take part in these dialogues from time to 
time. Besides Messrs. Francisco and Michael Angelo 
there are Lactancio ‘Tolomei, Joao Capata, a Poriuguese, 
and the Senhora Vittoria Colonna, Marchioness of Pescara, 
who stood towards Michael Angelo in the same relation as 
Rosalba Carriera to Watteau, or, possibly, Angelica Kauff- 
man to Sir Joshua Reynolds. The main theme, of course, 
is painting, and it is Messer Michael who does the serious 
talking. D’Ollanda, seemingly, has little to put forward in 
defence of Portuguese art; he recommends the Italian 
painter who would travel to go to France. ‘The Mar- 
chioness occasionally interposes with honeyed words of 
gentle wisdom. ‘The two others are obviously conversa- 
tional utilities. In addition to the artist’s views on paint- 
ing in general and Italian painting in particular, he launches 
a fine plea for the importance of draughtsmanship, not only 
as being the root of all good painting, but as exercising an 
influence on all the arts both of peace and of war, making 
his points with the skill of a trained orator. So, in 
polished rhythmical periods the diaiogues proceed from the 
general to the particular and back again, as memory—or 
fancy ?—leads their ingenious author. A curicus modernity 
sits enshrined in many of these medizval utterances ; one 
is conscious, nevertheless, that they form the gist of what 
was spoken nearly four hundred years ago under the shadow 
of the church of St. Silvester, in Monte Cavallo, where the 
distinguished company met to forget, perchance, a prosy 
friar’s reading of the Epistles in an after-discourse on the 
fine arts. So much for the appendix. We almost wish 
that the other set of extant dialogues, those of Donato 
Giannotti, could have been incorporated herein, so 
luminous is the insight that this form of narrative gives us 
into the subject's opinions and surroundings. 

In laying stress on the importance of the above, we do 
not desire to diminish the credit due to Mr. Holroyd for 
his translation of the complete text of Condivi’s “ Life,” 
which forms the first part of this volume. Condivi, friend 
and disciple of Buonarroti, was the most intimate of con- 
temporary biographers as well as the source whence Vasari 
drew most of his information. | Modern writers, like 
Symonds and Heath Wilson, have extracted sufficient from 
his narrative to give one an idea of its character, and Mr. 
Holroyd’s faithful rendering of the whole must be ac- 
counted a worthy consummation of their efforts. The 
chapters immediately following the Condivi transcript are 
modestly termed an appendix to Condivi. Nevertheless, 
in the selected correspondence which they include, they 
have a literary value of their own. Among other things 
they serve to remind us of Michael Angelo’s life-long soli- 
citude for the welfare of his father and brothers, of his noble 
sense of duty that amounted almost to a passion. The 
father, Lodovico, by the way, appears to have been a 
singularly silly old person, and the brother, Giovanni 
Simone, a very pronounced specimen of the good-for- 
nothing, so that it is a wonder that the’ artist did not lose 
his affection for the family altogether, or, at least, his 
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patience more often than he did. Conscious of his: all- 
round genius, as he must have been in spite of his modesty, 
he must have found these domestic worries even worse to 
bear than the caprices of successive Popes, his employers, 
whose impatience and greed have a lasting monument in 
what Condivi terms the Tragedy of the Tomb. ‘The man, 
however, sculptor, painter, architect, engineer, triumphed 
over all these difficulties ; if the roof of the Sistine Chapel, 
the doing of which was “not his profession,” alone re- 
mained to posterity, he must still be held to have triumphed. 
Happily there is a good deal more to remind us of him and 
his artistic purpose—but with the merits of individual 
masterpieces we have no space to deal here. Mr. Holroyd 
himself is very sparing with his criticisms; wisely so, we 
think, in view of the mass of literature that exists concern- 
ing the subject’s power, terribilita, Dantesque feeling, &c. 
We are, moreover, well aware that he was capable of deal- 
ing with Michael Angelo in a critical spirit, had he thought 
fit, and that he has chosen the better part in giving us a 
contribution to the story of this giant’s personality——a valu- 
able contribution as well as a fitting homage to the master 
whose genius has inspired more of the world’s great artists 
than that of any other. 





THE ROBBIAS. 

LUCA AND ANDREA DELLA ROBBIA, AND THEIR SUCCESSORS. By 
Maud Cruttwell. London: J. M. Dent and Co. 25s. net. 
HirHerto it has been left mainly to foreign critics, to 
Cavalucci and Molinier, to Marcel Reymond and Dr, Bode, 
to tell us all we know of the Robbias and their works. As 
regards English writers, Perkins published’ his Z'uscan 
Sculptors in 1864. Mr. Leader Scott was responsible for 
a critical biography in 1883 of. Luca della Robbia, and in 
1900 a volume on the same subject, compiled by the 
Marquesa Burlamacchi, was issued by Messrs. Bell. ‘These 
and a few other scattered writings of the most general 
character form, so far as we know, the bulk of home 
literature on this fascinating theme, and it has been left to 
Miss Cruttwell to treat the subject exhaustively in the 
sumptuous volume before us. The result, taken altogether, 
is highly creditable to her industry and discrimination. We 
get, at any rate, a clear picture of the rise, evolution, and 
decay of that art with which the Robbia name is associated 
—the whole comprised within a period of a hundred and 
fifty years. We also get an inkiing of the confusion that 
must arise in the investigator's mind from the fact that the 
Robbias overlap each other. Andrea worked with Luca, 
Giovanni with Andrea, and a nameless horde of more or 
less indifferent frequenters of the a/elier with Giovanni. 
The task of differentiating the salient qualities of the 
artists named is necessarily a stupendous one. ‘Their story 
may be briefly sketched. Luca, the first and admittedly 
the finest of the sculptor-potters, was born about 1400; to 
him succeeded, as manager of the dof/ega in Florence, his 
nephew, Andrea. ‘The latter, again, was followed by his 
son Giovanni, who died about 1529. Another member, 
Girolamo, survived till 1566, but he carried the art of his 
forefathers into a foreign land, and neither he nor Giovanni 
left any artistic inheritance. ‘There were others, priests 
and laymen of this remarkable race, who did well for them- 
selves in every direction save the one their famous pre- 

decessors had pointed out to them. 

Luca, so Miss Cruttwell tells us, “emerges from com- 
plete obscurity in the full blaze of perfection.” He was not 
the inventor of the enamelled terra-cotta process, but he 
was the first to apply it to sculpture. It is, too, as a sculp- 
tor rather than a worker in terra-cotia pottery that he 
achieves fame; a sculptor of a singular and impressive 
dignity. Born in the classic tradition, he remained faith- 
ful to it throughout his life, and this at a time when the two 
ruling artistic forces in Florence were Donatello and 
Ghiberti. He would have nothing to do with the budding 
realism of the Renaissance; his aim was “to abstract and 
express only what is structural and permanent,” and he 
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doubtless took care that what went forth from the do//ega 
carried with it the hallmark of his own strong individuality. 
Only in the avoidance of the symbolic halo, as being unfit 
for artistic sculpture, did he show his complete indepen- 
dence. However, when he died, all this was changed. 
Andrea was a man of more yielding disposition. ‘The 
characteristics of his art are mildness, maivé/é, and a cer- 
tain inborn sweetness. He had not the high ideals, the 
classic serenity, of his uncle, and he was susceptible to 
vutside influences. Consequently, as soon as Luca’s 
guiding hand was removed from the doiega, Andrea fell 
under the sway of Verrochio, and even of his own son 
Giovanni; and the downfall of the art began. However, 
it was held more or less in check till Giovanni took pos- 
session, for Luca’s precept and example were too virile to 
be disregarded quickly. But with Giovanni deterioration 
came with arush. He not only re-introduced the halo, for 
which the kindest of us would find it hard to forgive him, 
but he painted his statues with oil paint instead of glazing 
them with enamel. Long before we come to the chapters 
dealing with this scion of the Robbias, we are convinced 
that in Miss Cruttwell’s eyes he has scarcely a redeeming 
feature. She describes him as “a kind of Benvenuto 
Cellini, but with less artistic aims.” “To him is chiefly 
due the degradation of the Robbia art.” Yet even this 
mountebank in sculpture, this person of “ atrophied indi 
viduality,” this perpetrator of florid and theatrical effects, 
this exploiter of Andrea’s, Philippino’s, and Verrochio’s 
styles, had his flashes of genius, as is proved by the exist- 
ence of such works as the charmingly original Lavabo in 
the Sacristy of S. Maria Novella. Moreover, he had the 
force of circumstances to contend against—a training by a 
weak father, a pictorial rather than a sculpturesque instinct 
of his own, and, above all, a vitiated public taste that 
demanded the extravagances he gave it. Miss Cruttwell 
makes these allowances for him—but he is none the less 
to be condemned. ‘Towards Girolamo, the last to receive 
a detailed notice, she is more dispassionate. Girolamo 
crossed over to France to enter the service of the King, 
Francis I., and devoted the greater part of his life to the 
decoration of the Chateau de Fontainebleau and the 
Chateau de Madrid with enamelled earthenware. ‘The 
last-named fanciful structure was encrusted with enamel 
outside and inside, to ensure its permanency; but owing, 
doubtless, to a miscalculation, it became rapidly dilapidated, 
and was finally demolished by the Terrorists at the Revolu- 
tion. Not a trace of it remains. 

For a detailed account of the important works exe- 
cuted by the Robbias the reader must be referred to the 
book itself. We may recall, however, that one example 
possessed by ts and housed in the South Kensington 
Museum, is a clay sketch for Luca’s masterpiece, the 
marble Singing Gallery of S. Maria del Fiore, Florence. 
Referring to the sensation of musical sound produced in 
the spectator by this work, Miss Cruttwell draws an inte- 
resting parallel between it and the painting of Hubert Van 
Eyck, entitled “ Singing Angels”; we might call attention 
to a similar parallel in the “ Angels playing on musical 
instruments,” in the Antwerp Museum, attributed by the 
catalogue to Memling. Luca wrought both in marble and 
bronze. In the bronze doors of the Cathedral Sacristy he 
was associated with Michelozzo, the architect, and a like 
instance of co-operation is afforded by the Pazzi Chapel, 
for the building of which Brunelleschi was responsible. 
Concerning this we may point out that the author, following 
Liphardt, and in direct opposition to Leader Scott and 
other modern critics, attributes the four Evangelist medal- 
lions not to Luca but to Brunelleschi himself. Andrea della 
Robbia is perhaps seen at his best in the La Verna Con- 
vent, but mention should be made of his fine and unique 
talent for portraiture in an age when portraiture was little 
understood. To a specimen of this art—the portrait bust 
of Almidiano—a tale is attached, which should bring some 
slight consolation to those who bewail the vandalism of this 
country as more flagrant than that of others. The bust in 
question is of unglazed terra-cotta, but it was painted and 


repainted by the Italian successors of Andrea till it came 
to be labelled as “ A wooden bust of no value,” and was 
only preserved by a miracle from destruction! Giovanni's 
art, with its polychromatic properties and “ Filippinesque 
flabbiness” and other attributes of a disagreeable nature, 
will be found discussed in great detail, and the slight trucu 
lence towards the barogue gives us an interesting insight 
into the workings of the author’s own artistic conscience. 
Without going into the merits of the case, we rather like 
the emphatic quality in her writing. It shows at least an 
enthusiasm not noticeable in her earlier efforts, the Signor- 
elli and Mantegna monographs, and it is accompanied with 
quite enough useful information and sound reasoning to 
make us look forward to another work from her pen. 


A VERSION OF VERGIL. 


Tne AENEID ot 


VERGIL, LITERALLY RENDERED INTO ENGLISH 

BLANK VERSE. By T. H. Delabtre May, M.A. London: 
David Nutt. 2 vols. ss. net. 

Ir is almost equally difficult to be fair to a work which 


greets the reader with such modest pretensions as those 
set forth in the preface to this new translation of Vergil. 
“I have thought that a blank verse rendering of the AEneid 
might be written which should be as helpful to the student 
as an ordinary prose crib, and more easily remembered. 
Of this thought the present translation is the outcome.” 
The book is really much better than it pretends to be, and 
a remark of the kind quoted tends to drive expectation 
and interest out of one’s mind. No man would have 
bestowed on a mere “ crib” the labour that must have been 
necessary io the completion of this translation; and the 
use of the word “crib” suggests what is not altogether 
true; for the smiling academic modesty of a don in a 
lecture room is caviare to the general, and hesitating pur- 
chasers may too often take him at his word, and leave his 
book upon the counter. 

As a matter of fact, this translation undoubtedly aims 
very high, and it falls short of its aim only because the 
author's soul is not in the work. One feels continual'y, 
as one passes from apt phrase to imported metaphor, the 
sad truth: 

‘ Oh, hit or miss, how little ‘tis, 
My Lady is not there.” 
The author has done exactly what he says in the preface 
he attempted not to do. here is a great deal of patch- 
work and gilding. Very often the order of the original or 
the obviously best translation is avoided because a pre- 
decessor has hit upon the one true rendering. Conington 
—whose name, by-the-bye, Mr. May misspells in his pre- 
face—simply adopted Dryden’s “arms and the man I 
sing” as the nearest equivalent of “anna virumque 
cano”; and it is typical of Mr. May’s method that, to 
avoid any likeness to his predecessors, he should depart 
to a certain extent from the forthright clang of the original 
and add, as it were, particles of commentation to a transla- 
tion that was already a little too diffuse to give the swift, 
rich effect of that opening trumpet call. He writes, “ of 
arms and of the man I sing.” ‘The three important words 
are set in a soft pulp of unimportant syllables ; and through- 
out the book his method is the same, though it has not 
always the same motive. Sometimes it is due to his im- 
perfect mastery of blank verse. He has a great many 
devices for fillmg up his lines with the required number 
of syllables ; and the reader feels that he is being tricked. 
“ Bronzen” is used for “ bronze” ; and one would have no 
objection if only the purpose were not so obvious. Occa- 
sionally, and simply as the metre dictates, Mr. May accents 
the last syllable of a past tense, as in “‘The wound that 
pierced deep”; and though he does not affect the archaic, 
he is fond of expletives. ‘The translation as a whole is not 
too diffuse ; but these laborious devices unfortunately pro- 
duce the effect of diffusiveness. For instance, the almost 
monosyllabic line : 
* And so did lay her down upon the couch,” 
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inevitably reminds one of Pope’s famous couplet: 
‘* While expletives their feeble aid do join, 
And ten low words oft creep in one dull line.” 

As an instance of Mr. May's habit of importing 
metaphor, one may unfortunately take his rendering of 
the most beautiful lines in all Vergil, and one of the 
sublimest passages in ancient poetry : 

“ Olli dura quies oculos et ferreus urguet 

Somnus; in aeternam.clauduntur lumina noctem.” 
Nothing more perfect than that has ever been written. A 
cheap and very faulty “crib” used by schoolboys renders 
it thus: “A hard rest and an iron slumber is urgent on 
his eyelids ; his eyes are closed into eternal night.” That 
translation seems to us to represent the original much more 
finely than Mr. May’s: 
“and heavy on his eyelids weighed 

A stern repose, and sleep with iron hand; 

His eyes are closed for everlasting night.” 
The word “ hand” alters the whole spirit of the passage ; 
makes it too definite, too finite, too materialistic; and 
that is really the root of the whole matter. It is because the 
voice of the commentator is heard so often ; it is because, 
as was Said at the outset, Mr. May’s soul is not in the work, 
that the soul of Vergil is not revealed again in this new 
garb. Something must manifestly be wrong with a transla- 
tion of which gne might say quite sincerely that, though its 
author cannot be compared as a poet with his master 
Vergil, yet his own four dedicatory lines are worth more 
than all the rest of the book put together: 


“ How should I choose but offer back to thee 
Hours grudged when stolen from thy company ; 
To thee by whom each period has been weighed, 
And my poor brass with gold been overlaid ?” 


ANCIENT ATHENS. 

ANCIENT ATHENS. By Ernest Arthur Gardner, Yates Professor 
of Archeology in University College, London. London: 
Macmillan. 21s. net. 

Few if any English archeologists are better qualitied to 
write upon Ancient Athens than Professor Emest Gardner, 
who was for some time director of the British School of 
Archeology, and has since delivered yearly courses of lec- 
tures in and about Athens during the Easter vacations. 
We therefore expect to find embodied in this volume the 
results of archeological research as at present established, 
together with a discussion of the difficult problems to which 
the study of the history and topography of Athens gives 
rise. This, however, does not precisely represent the con- 
tents of the book. It is true that Professor Gardner con- 
ducts us to all the principal sites of interest which Athens 
presents, and, in cases of doubt, states a view in which 
conservatism will as a rule be found to be tempered with 
sound judgment. But a full discussion of the alternatives 
will not be found, save in one or two instances ; and it be- 
comes clear as we read that we have before us the sub- 
stance of lectures delivered to an audience neither wholly 
nor even chiefly composed of professional archeologists. 
It is not to be doubted that such audiences have derived 
much benefit from Professor Gardner's courses; and we 
are not sorry that his views on the debateable questions of 
Athenian topography should thus have been made public. 
At the same time, we are bound to express a certain 
feeling of disappointment at the fact that a book so 
elaborately furnished with plans and illustrations, and issued 
at so high a price, should not provide that more detailed 
treatment of difficulties which its author is so well able to 
supply. 

A typical example will justify what has been said 
above. Chapter VI. bears the title “ The Acropolis in the 
Fifth Century,” and we are naturally anxious to learn what 
Professor Gardner has to say as to the history of the 
Acropolis during the interval between the Persian wars and 
the building of the Parthenon and Propylea under Pericles’ 
administration. This subject has been the battleground of 
contending theories, and a fresh factor has recently been 


introduced into the discussion by the discovery of the 
Anonymus Argentinensis, a papyrus fragment containing 
notes on Athenian history of a remarkable character. Keil, 
the editor of this fragment, has summarised the contro 
versy and added to the theories of his predecessors another, 
based upon the statements of the papyrus, which must in 
future be taken into account. We cannot say that Pro- 
fessor Gardner's treatment of the question is as clear or 
as complete as that which he have a right to expect from 
him. It is not clear: for we find it hard to gather in what 
historical context he would place the removal of the 
Treasury from Delos to Athens, and the abortive attempt 
to summon a Panhellenic Congress, although the deter- 
mination of the dates is in each case essential to an under- 
standing of the problem. Nor is it complete: for we can 
find no allusion either to the earlier Propylaa whose place 
was taken by the building of Mnesicles, or to the fact that 
drums prepared for the columns of the older Parthenon are 
found built into the north wall of the Acropolis—a circum- 
stance which cries aloud for an explanation. 

We must also observe that although the book is 
liberally furnished with maps and plans, for which we can- 
not but be grateful, the accompanying text helps us but a 
little way towards a full understanding of their details. This 
applies more especially to those borrowed from Dr. Dorp- 
feld’s or Professor Middleton’s surveys, while the plans of 
the Erechtheum, specially prepared for the book, are accom- 
panied by a somewhat fuller treatment in the text. 

The scheme of the book is in the main topographical, 
but we have one chapter—the fifth—which treats of Early 
Attic Art. It may be supposed that we have here the 
substance of discourses delivered in the Acropolis and Cen- 
tral Museums. Instructive as these doubtless were to those 
who heard them in presence of the monuments, we question 
whether the book gains by the inclusion of the chapter, 
which, while too brief to be of great value to the specialist, 
is not furnished with sufficient illustrations to make it 
serviceable to the less advanced student. 

We have felt it our duty to point out certain ways in 
which Professor Gardner’s book comes short of the expec- 
tations which it raises. But we should entirely fail to do 
it justice if we did not accord due recognition to the sober 
and discriminating judgment which Professor Gardner has 
brought to bear upon the theories of Professor Dorpfeld 
and others. An example will be found in the discussion 
of the site to be assigned to the fountain Callirhoe-Ennea- 
crunus—the crux of Athenian topography—which is fuller 
and more adequately furnished with references to ancient 
authorities than other parts of the volume. We miss but 
one link in the chain of evidence which establishes the 
continuous use of the name Callirhoe—the statement of 
Joannes Siceliota (Rhet. Gr. II., 531, Wal. 2), cai raviv é 
KaAtppon OvopaceTac, 

We are also most grateful to Professor Gardner 
for his clear and convincing arguments as to the Long Walls 
and Harbours of Athens. It may be hoped that the last 
has now been heard of the “ Third Long Wall,” as well as 
of the customary identification of .he Three Harbours. 
In both cases Professor Gardner demonstrates that Leake’s 
view is to be preferred to that of more recent topographers ; 
these sections alone would suffice to earn the gratitude of 
scholars for the timely publication of his book. 

The volume contains a number of illustrations, not all 
of equal merit. The full-page photographs are indeed 
excellent, but we do not need to be told in the preface 
that some of the smaller pictures are taken from amateur 
negatives. The usual defects of such pictures are to be 
noted in several cases, ¢.g., pp. 46, 111, 232, 237, 467. 

There are a few marks of haste in the book. “As we 
have seen,” p. 115, seems to refer to p. 98; but the state- 
ment that the worship of Asclepius was introduced into 
Athens 420 B.c. is not to be found there. On p. 157 
(Note 1) it seems to be implied that the subject of the 
Dipylon vase J.H.S., xix., pl. viii., is mythological. This is 
far from likely: but at least it should have been stated 
what the supposed subject is. “Inefficient” is used for 
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“ineffective,” p. 290. Misprints will be found on p. 20° 
(Hieroelem), p. 90" (kwpwtwr), p. 164 (oinochoz), p. 313 
(adv), Pp. 324 (aroParic), p. 397" (Jahreshafte), p. 426 
(stylobe), p. 515 (raparerapéac). The reference on p. 396 
(Milchh6fer xi., 87) needs explanation. The position of the 
demi Kvta@jrav is not marked upon the map. Finally, 
we do not know what to make of the strange statement on 
p. 43f. that “ several tribes of early Athens took their names 
from birds or beasts—one need only remember the Aiynic 
and Acovric.” It is hardly necessary to observe that these 
names have nothing to do with bird or beast. 





AUGUSTUS. 


Aucustus: THe Lire AND TIMES OF THE FOUNDER OF THE 
ROMAN EMPIRE. B.C. 63—A.D. 14. By E. S. Shuckburgh, 
Litt.D., late Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 
Fisher Unwin. 16s. 

HEROES OF THE NATIONS: AUGUSTUS C#SAR, AND THE ORGANI- 
SATION OF THE EMPIRE OF RomME. By John B. Firth, B.A. 
Putnam’s Sons. §s. 


“ Trerr is, so far as I have been able to ascertain, no bio- 
graphy in English of Augustus—a most curious fact,” Mr. 
Firth’s preface begins: and here are two of them at once, 
also a curious fact, none the less so because of some coin- 
cidences which we shall mention. Further, alongside of 
certain divergencies, there are similarities of view in these 
two books on matters of dispute which are worth noting, 
if only for the confidence which such a thing breeds in the 
reader. 


We are glad to record that both books are good. Mr. 
Shuckburgh’s is the more ambitious of the two. He claims 
that he has gone direct to the authorities, and formed his 
opinions at first hand from them ; and numerous references 
and discussions of detail in the footnotes bear out his claim. 
But it must be admitted that a first-hand study meant for 
scholars should have been fuller still, and in respect of 
references complete. It is too common a custom with his- 
torians to omit their references; a fruitful source of mis- 
conception and loose statement, as every ‘scholar must find 
who cenfines himself strictly to “ what is written ” and makes 
a point of justifying every step. Mr. Shuckburgh’s book is 
not exact enough in this to be, as a whole, a new contribu- 
tion to scholarship ; neither is it possible fully to treat the 
many and diverse matters which come into the life of 
Augustus within the scope of three hundred pages. We 
regret that the author did not conceive his work on a more 
ambitious plan. As a popular life, it fas the defect of 
being a trifle commonplace in expression and presentation ; 
even the split infinitive shows its cloven hoof (p. 65). 
From the popular point of view Mr. Firth’s book is superior 
to Mr. Shuckburgh’s; it is written in a more interesting 
and lively style, with less discussion of meot points an: 
no criticism of authorities. This is not meant to imply 
that it is either inaccurate or superficial. Mr. Firth’s 
opinions may or may not be based on a thorough first-hand 
study of the authorities; as to that he makes no special 
claim. But-they are fair and reasonable, they show good 
judgment and good sense ; and if his book is even less than 
Mr. Shackburgh’s the full scholar’s history, yet it generally 
bears the mark of the scholar’s hand. There are, however, 
some indications of a lack of depth in his learning. Thus 
the round temple near the Tiber is called the “supposed 
temple of Vesta” (p. 156), and sums of Roman money are 
estimated regularly in drachme. As regards the scope of 
the two books, Mr. Shuckburgh begins earlier, devoting 
more space *o early days, and more to the Court circle ; 
whilst Mr. Firth’s book contains rather less matter abso- 
lutely, but somewhat more, comparatively. on the topics he 
deals with. Mr. Firth uses the English language with greater 
ease, and now and then puts a point very pithilv. “ Men 
not only worship,” he says, speaking of the reality of the 
religious revival under Augustus, “they nearly believe.” 
In both books we see a welcome sobriety of judgment, 


which has, however, its drawbacks. It is impossible not 
to compare Mr. Tarver’s Tiberius, which lately appeared, 
with these books, both in style and standpoint. Neither 
of our two authors takes Mr. Tarver’s view that Tiberius 
was a paragon of all the virtues, but in their obiter dicta 
about Tiberius neither will credit the worst of him, Mr. 
Shuckburgh distinctly denying the possibility of the vilest 
charges which are usually made, and Mr. Firth suggesting 
very reasonable explanations of his retirement to Rhodes. 
Yet in spirit and style Mr. Tarver’s book is far above both. 
He writes with the vigour of conviction and the passionate 
desire to repair a. wrong; they seem both to have become 
assimilated to the imperturbable calmness of their hero, 
the unheroic hero, as one is so frank as to call him. 


One further word of comparison is suggested by the 
coincidences. If one of these books had come out long 
enough before the other,\some critic would certainly have 
suggested plagiarism in the estimate of Julia the Elder. 
Both writers are merciful in their judgment of a high- 
spirited woman, thrice married for reasons of State, and 
preached to by a father whose own morality was not such 
as would give the right to preach ; and both give the same 
reasons im a very similar form. It is not surprising that 
the Emperor’s death is described in the same way by both, 
for both draw from the same source ; but one sentence in 
each shows that their minds have jumped together. “It 
was a rapid and painless end, for which he had so often 
hoped, an euthanasia that he used to pray for, for himself 
and his friends: ” thus Mr. Shuckburgh. And Mr. Firth: 
“ Euthanasia—the peaceful, painless end, for which he 
had aiwavs prayed—was vouchsafed to him, and he passed 
quietly away without a struggle.” Very similar, again, are 
the two explanations of the Worship of Augustus, showing 
how natural this was to a world that believed in the gemius 
and identified the Empire with its 'founder. 


But although the scope of these books is nearly the 
same, and their divisions not dissimilar, there are differ- 
ences between them. Mr. Shuckburgh has more discussion 
of detail, as we have already pointed out; he has also the 
advantage in the early parts of the book, those periods 
which are illustrated by Cicero’s letters, and brings out more 
clearly the problems of the day as they appeared to young 
Octavian himself. He gives the reader more material for 
tracing the development of Octavian’s thoughts and aims. 
As to the Emperor’s character, he takes a more generous 
view of it than Mr. Firth. ‘To him Augustus’s immoralities 
and intrigues are mostly incredible gossip; and while he 
would call Augustus a consummate actor, he would hardly 
go so far as Mr. Firth, and speak of consummate hypocrisy. 
In the latter point, at least, we are with Mr. Shuckburgh 
Hypocrisy always implies a mean advantage taken of 
others ; whilst Augustus, whatever he was, showed a mind 
above. that meanness. He was less hypocritical than the 
modern party leader, who so often allows himself to use 
fallacy and misrepresentation in order to secure a momen- 
tary triumph. The former question must be left open, 
for the evidence is evenly balanced. Mr. Firth again has 
the advantage in his sense of the paradoxical ; for it is his 
to point out that Augustus, the creator of a new empire, 
was by nature conservative, while Julius, the daring re- 
former, was leader of the popular party. Mr. Shuckburgh’s 
account of the imperial powers, their origin and nature, 
is more enlightening and less summary than Mr. Firth’s; 
but the latter has put the administration of the provinces 
in a clearer way before our eyes, with the aid of a little 
more space and better arrangement. It is here the sees 
the “ most lasting proof of the statesmanship ” of Augustus, 
in the organisation of Gaul and Spain. The same writer 
puts the Emperor’s failures more clearly. The other, 
again, is better in his account of the literary men about 
Court and the Emperor’s share in ‘their inspiration. 


After these remarks our readers may, perhaps, doubt 
which book to buy. We cannot give them better advice 
than to buy both. It is not difficult to conceive of one 
book which should be better than either, but in default of 
that, either of them supplements the other in many particu- 
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lars. Both are well illustrated, but even the illustrations 
differ. Nothing in) Mr. Firth’s book comes near 
the beautiful bust of Augustus, with the civic crown, which 
forms Mr. Shuckburgh’s frontispiece, and his illustrations 
are, on the whole, better executed. The bust of Virgil, 
however (p. 279), ought not to be put forward in such a 
book as this. as though the identity were unquestioned. 


PURSER’S EDITION OF CICERO’S LETTERS. 

M. Tutti CICcERONIS EpisTUuLAE. Vol. III. Recognovit 
brevique adnotatione critica instruxit Ludovicus Claude 
Purser, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 


Tue third volume of Professor Purser’s text of Cicero's 
Letters, forming part of the admirably printed Oxford 
Clarendon Press series of texts, contains the letters to 
Quintus Cicero, the Commentariolum Petitionis, the 
letters to Brutus, the letter to Octavianus (though this 
is a forgery by some rhetorician or literary dilettanti), 
and the fragments. There are, moreover, careful indices 
of the proper names, for which his readers will be 
grateful tothe editor ; for it is difficult to over-estimate 
the usefulness of indices. 


Professor Purser’s name is sufficient guararitee 
that the work has been excellently performed. He has 
already made the criticism of Cicero’s Letters peculiarly 
his province. The great Dublin edition of the complete 
correspondence of Cicero, executed by himself and 
Professor Tyrrell, is a monument of learning and good 
taste, and has probably done more to advance the study 
of Cicero in our own age than any other work. The 
text here presented is the result of sober and mature 
scholarship: the critical notes are clear and con- 
cise, and, while giving the important variations, are 
not overloaded with unnecessary matter. In the 
preface, written in graceful Latin, after pointing out 
that the Mediceus is our best manuscript, Professor 
Purser discusses the intricate question of the value of 
Cratander’s codex, a manuscript now lost which be- 
longed to the great monastery of Lorsch. In regard 
to this Professor Purser is inclined to agree with Dr. 
Gurlitt, who affirms that Cratander’s accuracy as a 
collator is to be trusted, rather than with Dr. O. E. 
Schmidt, who has cast doubts upon his fidelity. The 
question is difficult ; my own experience in’such matters 
leads me to think that the early collators were more 
accurate than many modern Germans would wish us to 
believe. 


The general spirit of caution which marks Professor 
Purser’s work has caused him to be sparing in offering 
suggestions of his own; the excellence of those which 
he does offer makes us regret his modesty in this re- 
spect. The following suggestions deserve notice: Ad 
Quint. Frat. I. 1. 38 (c/a dicere solent) for d cere 
solent: Ad Quint. Frat. III. 4. 1. Cotta for Cato: 
Ad Quint. Frat. III. 4. 2 u¢ Cn. Sallustius, here the 
Mediceus had originally autem: Ad Quint. Frat. III. 

5. 6 Cincius for Crebrius, and adiurat debere tibi ( omnia 
7ibi ) valde renuntiat for adi urat debere ttbi valde renun- 
tiant: Ad Brut. I. 11. 2 statutt td sibi dcivaroy for 
staturt id sibé: Ad Brut. I. 14. 1. Brbul’, alrorum for 
Bibulorum, where the note remarks pertinently “ unius 
enim Bibuli, non Bibulorum, facta est mentio in ep. 
septima ’: Ad Brut: I. 16.2 wis Romae me videri for 
vidert. 1 am inclined to doubt the desirability of the 
rr to read 77 guibus for guibus in Ad. Quint. III. 
1. 25. Caesar dedit litteras . . . quibus scribit se 
sine “te fuisse cum ad mare accesserit. The Romans 
used the ablative so freely, and with such subtle shades 
of meaning, thatI see no difficulty i in the simple ablative, 
though whether it is instrumental or local may be ques- 
tioned ; it may well be classed among those curious 


ablatives where, in the words of Mr. Roby, ‘‘ the place 
s also the means.” 

The reader of the present day, whether schoolboy 
or undergraduate or another, has his lines laid in 
pleasant places. The beauty of the typography and 
editorial skill of the Present edition form a bright con- 
trast to the poor print and general clumsiness of that 
ancient Tauchnitz text of Nobbe in which it was the 


fate of many of us to make the acquaintance of Cicero's 
Letters. 


CANON CARY SHUTTLEWORTH. 


Henry Cary SHUTTLEWoRTH. By G. W. E. Russell, London: 
Chapman and Hall. 6s. 


“He is the grandest figure of modern times—a man who is 
in earnest, a man with a conscience, a Christian statesman, 
who has dared to brush away with both hands his popu- 
larity among two-thirds of the party he once led, rather 
than stand by in silence when wrong is being done.” So 
in the dark days of reaction, when Disraeli was masque- 
rading in his Oriental Imperialism, Shuttleworth wrote of 
Gladstone from St. Paul’s Chapter House. This book, 
compiled by many hands, and woven by Mr. Russell into a 
connected whole, is the record of the too brief life of a 
singularly vivid and attractive personality. Full of an 
eager enthusiasm for all ideal causes, and especially for the 
cause of the poor, he first became prominent in that ferment 
of the early eighties over the beginnings of Socialism which 
filled the minds of the respectable with foreboding. A 
minor canon of St. Paul’s preaching Christian Socialism, 
openly advocating Disestablishment, urging reform amidst 
the execrations of the evangelical Press, presented a 
spectacle sufficiently incongruous. The early days of 
Charles Kingsley seemed for a moment revived. “If 
insurrection should break out in England,” screamed the 
Rock, “it will be due, and largely, indeed, to the clerical 
and other firebrands, Mr. Shuttieworth and his friends, who 
are seeking to propagate what they call Christian Socialism.” 
Canon Scott Holland, on his arrival in London, found that 
the authorities at St. Paul’s “ all spoke of him a little sadly, 
as if he had ‘gone wrong.’” ‘They transferred him to a 
City church, musty with age and long disuse, hoping, one 
may suppose, that such an atmosphere would restrain his 
exuberant energies. At St. Nicholas Shuttleworth initiated 
the combination then so rare, now not infrequent: a high 
ritual, which drove the Protestant into inarticulate fury ; 
Liberalism in politics; a Socialism which scared the re- 
spectable, fearing the intrusion of religion into daily life; a 
refusal to cut any sharp line between the secular and the 
sacred ; a delight in all the good things of life, in art and 
music, in the theatre and dancing, human companionship, 
and all simple happiness. The church, the rectory, and 
the “ Shuttleworth Club” became famous through the City 
as a centre where would be welcomed a class that is usually 
undesired—the young men and women who work in the 
shops and counting houses, whom no one takes the trouble 
to consider outside business hours. Over these and over a 
large and varied class of Esaus and Philistines, and men 
generally outside the pale of the Churches, Shuttleworth 
acquired an extraordinary influence. The Christian 
Socialist movement fizzled out with the growth of Im- 
perialism and the consequent neglect of the poor ; the eager 
band that had seen visions of a renovated society were 
scattered ; some essayed respectability and became bishops ; 
some were relegated to far-off country livings, where they 
could do no harm; many have died, worn out with hard 
work, and fretting against abuses and ancient wrong. 
Shuttleworth himself was shattered by the overwork of per- 
petual beggary for his parochial activities, and died at the 
height of his power. Lacking the highest talents, he re- 
mains as a figure honourable for passionate impatience with 
wrong, a true and widespread sympathy, a chivalrous and 
ardent nature, for whose loss the world is poorer. 
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